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CF Hopes to Place Second 
In June 27 
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PREMIER AND MRS. ST. LAURENT, AND PREDECESSOR KING 
Almost Unbroken Power Since 1921 


anada Election 


Catholic Quebec Decisive 
For Liberals and Tories 


As Campaign Nears Close 
By A, Andras 


New Leader Correspondent in Canada 


OTTAWA. 


S CANADIANS PREPARE TO ELECT their government for the next 
A oscut years from a list of 800 candidates running in 262 constituencies, 
signs point increasingly to a victory on June 27, Election Day, for 
the party which has held power with only one break since 192!1—the 


Liveral Party 


The rank of official opposition is the best which either of the two remain- 
ing major parties—Progressive Conservative (Tory) and Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation (Socialist)—can hope to achieve. To those perennial 
runners-up, the Tories, this would prove to be a blow a degree less dis- 
astrous than that which would follow relegation to third place. But for the 
CCF, which has no illusions about taking power this trip, to place second 
would represent an overwhelming victory. 

Although crucial decisions will be made by the voters on June 27, the 
campaign has an air of lassitude about it. No one knows what the campaign 





An Ex-Communist Visits Foley Square 


of my nightmarish experien- 
ces during a three-year so- 
journ in Russia prior to World-War II, 
I recently visited the Federal court at 
Foley Spuare where twelve Commu- 
nist leaders are being tried for conspi- 
Tacy to overthrow the United States 
government by force and violence 
Three of those on trial—William Z. 
Poster, Gil Green and Jack Stachel— 
were close associates during the period 
when I unwittingly served the Com- 
munist party My presence in the 
Pourtroom caused a flurry among the 
defendants. Stachel recognized me 
ust. He nudged Green, who was ab- 
sorbed in a book. Word got around 
Yo the others. All stared at me with 
that look of hate reserved especially 
for ex-Communists 
A tall, good-looking Negro, William 
simings from Toledo, Ohio, was 
mishing his testimony for the prose- 
on. After fifteen minutes he seemed 
ager to leave. The Communists were 
p cParing to use their prerogatives un- 
t democracy to slander him, not 
ny: at gutter- level attacks. But 
7 — restrained Cummings. 
um to answer one more 
€stion put by the 


lof BY THE MEMORY 


prosecution 





Fred Beal led the famous Gastonia. 
of two decades ago and played 
a: 2 Tole in U.S. Communist 
ws. Breaking with communism 
; a disillusioning stay in Russia, 
— of the pamphlet, “The 


ty 
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By Fred Beal 


MUCH HAS HAPPENED in the-ten 
weeks since the trial’s beginning to 
shake the aplomb of the defense. This 
was evident in the bearing of the de- 
fendants as they left the courtroom 
in a body. The surprise witnesses of 
the state have filled them with uneasi- 
ness: How is one to know whether 
one’s fellow-defendant is not work- 
ing for the FBI? 

How different the proceedings would 
have been in Moscow! Well do I re- 
call the “trial” of the eight defendants 
of the Industrial party in November 
1930. Out of thousands arrested and 
languishing in concentration camps, 
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eigt men had been singled out as hu- 
man sacrifices to the Communist me- 
dieval church. The Russian govern- 
ment hoped to appease the resentment 
of the masses because of the misery 
they were enduring under the first 
Five-Year Plan. 


* * * 


PROFESSOR LEONID RAMZIN, a 
gentle, scholarly man more at home in 
a classroom than in a court where he 
was being tried for his life, was the 
ace culprit in the courtroom with ban- 
ners, shouting, “Death to the agents of 
imperialism!” “Kill the wreckers!” I 
was attending the Lenin School at the 
time. Together with other students, I 
was forced to join the lynch mob. 

This is the nightmare which the Com- 
munists at Foley Square would have 
us exchange for our American heri- 
tage. Yet, when charged with conspir- 
ing to overthrow the American gov- 
ernment, they cry, “Persecution!” and 
pose as courageous martyrs at Com- 
munist mass-meetings. 

Would they show the same courage 
were they being tried in Russia for 
plotting Qtalin’s overthrow? Would 
they then be able to drag out the pro- 
ceedings for months as they are now 
doing? Would they have the effrontery 
to insult a Soviet judge as they have 
Judge Medina? 

Ironically, if—God forbid —this 
country were to fall prey to Stalin, 
these twelve on trial would not last a 
month. Despite their contempt for pri- 
vileges they enjoy under democracy, 
they would be most unhappy behind 
the iron curtain. 


issues are. In fact, there are no com- 
mon issues: Each party is fighting on 
issues of its own making. Which is 
just as well, for Canadians can then 
weigh each party on its intrinsic merits 
rather than on the amount of steam it 
can blow. 

The Liberal party’s problem is main- 
ly that of how much of a majority it can 
poll. Favoring its almost certain return 
to power is the fact that times are fairly 
good; the cost of living has stabilized 
itself somewhat; unemployment is still 
a secondary problem; and income taxes 
have been cut. The people seem more 
or less satisfied with the status quo, 
and the Liberals are working on that 
assumption. 

Election of Liberal governments in 
Canada’s tenth and newest province, 
Newfoundland, and in the Province of 
Nova Scotia recently, have spurred 
Liberal hopes and, by the same token, 
dampened Tory chances of victory on 
June 27. 

This election may answer finally the 
question: Is Toryism doomed or can it 
reassume its once powerful role in Ca- 
nadian life? Toryism’s long succession 
of leaders in recent years points up the 
Tory situation very sharply. Their new- 
est standard bearer, George Drew, for- 
mer Ontario Prime Minister, has been 
trying desperately to instill new vigor 
into his party, but with small tangible 
success thus far. In his attempt to be- 
come all things to all men, Drew has 
been trying to mix his diehard conserv- 
atism with a bit of muckraking. For ex- 
ample, he has been attacking Trade 
Minister Howe for handing over the 
assets of Canadair, a large aircraft 
company, to the American-owned Elec- 
tric Boat Company, which Drew asserts 
is involved in international arms 
racketeering. But respectable and 
moneyed conservatives themselves 
have frowned on this latest effort of 
Drew’s to make political capital, and 


(Continued on Page Three) i 




















East and West 





Stalin Pro- 


merican? 





" ET US NOT CRITICIZE mutually ou: 

if we start calling each other names like 

monopolist and totalitarian it will d to 1 

cooperation We must start from the historic 

fact that th ( yp ( t| 

people 

“We should ect tr vst chose 
CO ‘ 





H ( \p 
4 | yt pelors 
Cominto cl 
d along with it an inten 
campa n against America 


“The Ru 
the highest regard for Amer- 
icans. ... We must neve! 
allow anything to come be- 
tween us again. I like to do business with Amer- 
You fellows know what you 


lan people have 


iS 


Dallin 


ican businessmen 
want. 

“Your word is 
in office a long time 
But a politician is here today and gone to- 
morrow, and then you have to make arrange- 


good, and best of all, you stay 
just like we do over here 


ments all over with a new set.” Stalin to Erik 
A. Johnston, June, 1944 

Stalin was extremely amiable to Eric Johns- 
ton, Republican industrialist, president of th 
Chamber of Commerce and future ezar of Holly 


wood. When taking leave of Stalin, Johnston 
said he would like to return after the wai 
Stalin remarked 

“T mav be dead then, come back soone} 

“No,” Johnston said. “You are a Georgia 
You will probably live forever ‘ 

Stalin avreed Alt ht, come back and vi 
me after the wa We will then show yo 
greater prorre iInour industri | development 


BUT TODAY, TO SHOW ANYTHING to : 
American would be tantamount to taku part 
In espionage and would be punt hable by de 
portation to a “corrective labor camp 

Today, Soviet pokesmen are reg ed 
nourish the myth that Russ! won the w 
single-handed| al } 
Europe only out of fear of the mighty Red Army 


t here is what Stalin told Johnstor 


advance. Bi 
in 1944 
“We are rejoicing over the successful 

Allied invasion of Europe. You have per- 
formed a remarkable military feat by land- 
ing strong forces on the enemy-held coast. 
... The Soviet government and its people 
are very appreciative of the assistance 
which we have received from the United 
States during the war. Your machine tools, 
the food you have sent and the planes have 
been most valuable. And we have particu- 
larly appreciated the trucks. It has been 
American trucks that enabled us to follow 
the retreating Germans with such speed.” 
As far as living standards and productivity 

were concerned, Stalin did not claim either 

superiority or even equality for his nation. 

“Our people have many demands and so 

few opportunities to fulfill them. The pro- 
duction of many things is still weak. Our 
output of lathes and machine tools is insig- 
nificant compared with what we need. Our 
motor industry is only in its infancy. For 
example, before the war you produced up 
to 5,000,000 cars annually. We produced 
350,000 to 400,000. ... Many of the large 
plants in the Soviet Union have been con- 
structed with American help or with the 
benefit of American experience.” 


By David J. Dallin — 


Recently, Mi Eleanor Roosevelt discussed 
the breakdown of negotiations with the Soviet 


overnment on exchanging teachers and stu- 
dent o-called “cultural cooperation.” An 
offer of-the American ballet to give a few per- 
ormant in Ru 1, Without charge, was re- 
ected | losco a few weeks ago. Yet when 
Harold Stassen asked Stalin about exchange of 
new nd teachers, as well 
\ Crit St iil < V¢ ed 
\n exchange ol ) ll lea to an € 

( il eC oT pe ple 

“When we met with Roosevelt to discuss the 


questions of war, we did not call each othe: 
names We established 
the enemy.” 

On another occasion Stalin had high prajse 
for the American system of government, which 
is now being denounced daily as semi-fascist or 
fascist: 

“England and the United States of America 
possess elementary democratic liberties. There 


cooperation and suc- 


ceeded in defeatin 


exist trade-unions for workers and employee, 
There are workers’ parties. And there - 
parliaments.” 


I HOPE NO ONE WILL TAKE these gjai,, 
ments to mean that pro-American Stalin is 
“poor prisoner” of his anti-American Politbuy, 
as Mr. Truman suggested some time ago, The 
only indicate that high praise for America ane 
condemnation of America are  alternatip, 
phases of the same policies. Stalin has ; 
changed in a few years, nor was he outvoted 
his party. He remains the same opportt 


always was. 


ANISt | 


To confirm this let us recall another ji: tery) 
with Stalin, eight years the war. Af 
traveling about Russia and interviewi n 
ber of people the German writer Emil Ly 
told Stalin: 

“IT have observed in the Soviet Unio; 
extraordinary respect for everything Ameri 
even a worship of everything American. |] 
correct?” 

“You exaggerate,” Stalin replied, “We } 
no special respect for everything America: 
If one is to speak about our sympathies for a 
nation or, to be more correct, for the majori 
of any nation, one would, of course, speak about 
our sympathies for the Germans. There can 
no comparison between these sympathies an 
our feelings for the Americans.” 


before 





—- The Home Front 


Teacher Speaks Out 








be attended to by those immediately con- 
cerned. College presidents and boards of 
trustees have been making thrusts at Stalinites 
3ut, no matter how good their 
suspected of putting 
Now the teachers 


() ‘ce attended TROUBLES CAN BEST be 


on the campus. 
intentions, they have been 
limits on academic freedom 
themselves have rolled up their sleeves. And 


they are giving us a demonstration of demo- 
cratic action free of autocratic limitations from 
above. 


The authors of the 54-page pamphlet, Amer- 
in Education and International Tensions, had 


CC 

certain important initial advantages when they 
attacked this problem of Communists in the 
schools. They were organized as the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educatio1 
Assi i ! Thev had <¢ hority to speak for 
the teaching profession of this country. It is 
true that their statement wi publicized in 
connection with the names of Dwight D. Eisen- 


howet nd James B. Conant, the presidents ol 
Columbia and Harvard, respectively. That was 
merely a publicity stunt—and it worked. But 
the Commission includes representative teach- 
ers from all over the country. This is the Amer- 
ican teacher speaking. 

Another advantage of this group is that they 
considered this business of whether Commu- 
nists should be allowed places in the schoolroom 
as part of the larger problems of education in 
the present world crisis. They did not merely 
say: Keep the Communists out. They pro- 
nounced some positive opinions about teaching 
and teachers. Merely keeping Communists out- 
side the door gets us nowhere. In a world as 
puzzled and panicky as ours, young people need 
to be taught the facts of social and political life. 

THE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PROBLEM 
of Communists on the faculty is beautifully 
clear—and, incidentally, it follows almost word- 
for-word a statement which I made in this 
space some weeks ago: 

“It is because members of the Communist 
party are required to surrender the right to 
think for themselves, as a consequence of 
becoming part of a movement characterized 
by conspiracy and calculated deceit, that 
they should be excluded as teachers.” 
Teachers are hired to teach young people to 


By William E. Bohn— 


think. The Communist party does all it ca 
to keep people from thinking. It forces ther 
to accept dictated dogmas. We have had re 
cently the ridiculous case of a_ professor 

biology in the northwest who accepted the lon; 
outmoded theories of Lysenko because Russia 
politicians forced Russian teachers to ado 
and promote them. A person who debases ! 
mind to this extent cannot take his place 2 
part of a community set up at public expen 
to promote honest thought. 

It is a pleasure to discover that America 
educators, headed by such men as Eisenhowe 
and Conant, have made the momentous dis 
covery that Communists are liars. Everywher 
the operations of the Communist parties invol\ 
A person who lies ! 
children or to any young people entrusted ! 
his care is about the lowest form of animal 
3ut a Communist who is loyal to his party ¢ 
not be loyal to the truth. The two things 2 
mutually exclusive. It is a great pleasure | 
the editor of The New Leader to find this me 
mentous fact set down in black and white! 
the official representatives of the America! 
teaching profession. We have hammered aWé! 
at that very fact for a long time. We seemé 
be getting results. 


systematic deception. 


THE POSITIVE SUGGESTIONS OUTLINED 
by the Commision of the NEA should be tack# 
up alongside the rule about Communists. T™ 
first is that young people should be taught # 
nature of Communism. This presupposes thal 
each school must have teachers who under 
stand Communism. There arises the problem 
where these teachers are to be found, wher 
trained. It would be a pleasure to help set? 
in teachers colleges and normal schools cout 
designed to fit pedagogs to teach, along wi" 
other facts about history and _ politics, wht 
Communism is and how Communists att. 

The Commission warns against the use ® 
such words as “red” or “radical” as derogato 
epithets in connection with a person whoe 
views happen to be different. Their poift® 
that, for effective education, teachers must ® 
free. If we promote freedom by keeping C* 
munists out, we must also defend it, by ~ 























couraging psychological lynching on the # 
of reactionaries or mental defectives 
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Washington and the Nation 























WASHINGTON, D. C. 
S THE NERVE CENTER of 
A the nation, Washington was 
; fairly jumping this week 
with three political developments 
§ such portentous meaning they 
hould not be overlooked by any 
serious student of American poli- 
tics. One of th events took 
place in Des Moines, another in 
the Pocono hills of Pennsylvania 
d the third in New York City. All 
: e are } way for a new 
political ‘ in the United 
orit Washington was most responsive to 
about the decision of the General Executive 
an be Board of the International Ladies Gar- 
sar ment Worke Union, made over the 
t weekend, to establish,a system 


whereby each local union will have a 
political steward whose full-time busi- 


ness will be to marshal the political 


strength of that local. 


| Will Dems 





By Jonathan Stout 


Washington, professionally cynical 
about most political announcements, 
accepted that of the ILGWU with great 
gravity. Political circles here have for 
some time had a healthy respect for 
the potential power of organized labor. 
When the “business agent system” is 
applied to politics, it becomes clea 
that the political system in the United 
States will withstand that kind of or- 
ganized pressure no better and no 
longer than employers who tried to 
resist the unions. So this means “busi- 
ness” to Washington. 

While the ILGWU is a pioneer in 
this development, it is not alone. What 
the ILGWU Executive Board accom- 
plished in sessions at the union’s Unity 
House in the Pocono Hills goes only a 
step beyond what the equally progres- 
sive and enterprising CIO Automobile 
Workers Union did in setting up a po- 
litical director at the head of each one 
of its numerous regions throughout the 
nation. 


The object of the UAW is the same 
as that of the ILGWU. Both agree, how- 
ever, that they have not reached the 
end of this line of development. The 
next step for both, obviously, will be 
the setting up of a political director 
in each state; and it is quite likely 
that one of the chief functions of the 
tate directors will be to coordinate 
and bring into common focus the polit- 
ical activities of all unions within that 
state. 


AND SO A PICTURE EMERGES oi 
the farflung political plans of organized 
labor. The implications of these moves 
for the established political parties are 
clear. For one thing, political decisions 
can no longer be made by old link 
bosses alone. In the industrial states 
a political decision won’t be worth a 
struck match in a high wind unless it 
has labor approval. 

Of the two major parties, the Demo- 
cratic is the more sensitive and more 





o Farmer-Labor? 


responsive to the emerging new pat- 
tern. In part, it helps to solve a seri- 
ous dilemma for Democratic National 
Chairman J. Howard McGrath. 

A substantial portion of Democratic 
machinery is in the hands of local 
bosses who are basically opposed to the 
vhilosophy of the Fair Deal and to the 
levelopment of the “social welfare 
state,” as envisioned by the party's 
national convention. In the 1950 pri- 
maries the Democratic party will be- 
gin a campaign to rid itself of hostile 
local bosses like Ed Crump of Tennes- 
see. But the problem that has con- 
cerned McGrath so far is that of re- 
placements. Rea’ political organization 
of the strength of the labor union, as 
planned by the ILGWU, the UAW and 
other unions, will provide McGrath 
with part of the answer he has been 
seeking. 

Another part of the answer was 
tackled by McGrath this week at Des- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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nis mo (Continued from Page One) 


hite 0! " Seems unlikely that the issue will 
nerica proht his party. 


seem « THE SOCIALIST CCF has good 
“ason to believe that it will increase 
ils representation in the House of Com- 
"LINED mons (it has 32 out of 245 seats), and 
tacked F ™4Y become the Opposition. The exis- 


ten ) anil 
ts. Th 5 ce of Labor governments in Britain, 


Australi 


ght te — and Ne w Zealand provides 
, ~ \<f with telling arguments, for its 
program ls much like theirs. The CCF 
receiving very active and substantial 
‘upport from the Canadian Congress 
, where . Labor, one of the major labor fed 
erations. It is the only party which 
 courss § 2 Say “we told you so” about the 
“topping of price controls and the 
5, what = to introduce a housing program. 
t i me sae expects to make its gains, 
, 284 ae, . ne industrialized and union- 
rogato" IB the rote baa southern Ontario and 
“holt ag «Coast, where the political 
. ae — department of the Canadian 
point “§ ~Rgress of Labor has been doing its 
l 


MOSt effoctir, : 
¢: fective work and where succes- 
se5 


it} 


Aave already 
mm proy ve already been achieved in 
; by dic *°Vincial elections. 


, “onal CCF leader M. J. Coldwell 


plane eau i : . recognition on a 
old Parties os it of leaders of the two 

P S. His integrity, statesman- 
and construc tive approach to prob- 
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lems are highly respected by the nor- 
nally hostile press, and he has been 
setting good coverage. Second only toa 
Coldwell as a campaigner is the Hon. 
T. C. (“Tommy”) Douglas, Saskatche- 
van's CC Premier, who has been 
tumping the west. 

The CCF, of course, has been delug- 
ed with the usual slander, vilification 
ind abu eserved for a radical party. 


Free enterprise’s grub street hacks art 
enjoying full employment during this 
campaign. Also, defeat of the Atlantic 
Pact by doctrinaires at one CCF pro- 
incial convention, has provided the 
party’s enemies with some ammunition, 
although the national organization fully 


endorses the Pact. 


THE ANCIENT FRENCH Catholic 
province of Quebec will really deter- 
nine the complexion of the next 
government. Since 1917 French-Cana- 
dians have borne a deep hatred for the 
Tories, who imposed conscription during 
World War I. Consequently, the num- 
ber of Progressive Conservatives elect- 
ed from Quebec is generally infinites- 
imal, and the province’s parliamentary 
delegation has for three decades been 
the backbone of the Liberal party. In 
an attempt to make a comeback, Que- 
bec’s Tories have become isolationist, 
and have made a deal with neo-fascist 
Provincial Premier Maurice Duplessis. 
In contrast, to the rest of the country 
the Tories continue to pose as the ultra 
nationalists and empire loyalists they 
have always been. June 27 will thus 
test the new Tory policy in Quebec, as 
well as the fate of the party nationally. 

Quebec itself is involved in a revolu- 
tion all its own which, this writer 
ventures to say, will have mighty con- 
sequences for Canada. The focal point 
is the asbestos workers strike which 
started last February, and which is 
now on the road to settlement. 

The principal employer concerned is 
Canadian Johns-Manville. The strikers 
belong to a Catholic sydicate (as Cana-- 
da’s Catholic unions are known). Al- 
though recently the strike was ac- 
companied by some violence, the per- 
tinent fact is that it has received and 
continues to receive the unqualified 
support of the Catholic hierarchy. The 
syndicate chaplain has given it energetic 


leadership, and the Catholic Bishops 
have ordered collections for the strik 
rs in every church in Quebec. This 
is all the more remarkable because the 
trike is directed against a large and 
powerful corporation, is illegal accord- 
ng to Quebec labor law, and en 
ountered open hostility from the pro- 
vincial government. To fully appreciate 
the implications, one must remember 
that in Quebec there is no more potent 
nor highly respected an institution than 
the Catholic Church. 


QUEBEC HAS BECOME the most 
urbanized province in the Dominion 
ind the French-Canadian peasant is 
becoming rapidly proletarianized. 
Wrenched from the isolation of farm 
and village, the former habitant is 
Jearning much from his new contact 
with other cultures. As a result, the 
Catholic syndicates, formerly a fed- 
eration of  strikebreaking company 
unions, have grown into bona fide in- 
struments of labor, and have been en- 
gaging in vigorous struggle with the 
employers on labor’s behalf. Younger 
mere progressive leaders have emerged 
whose thinking on social questions— 
and even‘on purely trade union mat- 
ters—has far outstripped that of the 
province’s staid AFL officials. 

The Catholic Church is trying to 
adjust to this situation. Quebec’s two 
French - Canadian Archbishops are 
known to hold progressive views 
(which explains, in part, Church sup- 
port of the asbestos strike). But 
whether all this means a definite swing 
to the left or merely another ultra 
Nationalist diversion, remains to be 
seen. The latter is usually the course 
taken by Quebec “radicalism.” Un- 
fortunately, the province lacks a well- 
defined and acceptable progressive ele- 
ment to which French-Canadians can 
unhesitatingly turn; the CCF has yet 
to be recognized as such. On the other 
hand, the near-fascist, anti-Semitic 
local version of Social Credit — the 
Union des Electeurs—is reaping profit 
out of the strike situation. 

* * * 

THE COMMUNISTS, masquerading 
as the Labor Progressive party, are a 
negligible factor in this campaign. A 


d Canadian Elections 





TORYISM’S DREW 

New Oblivion? 
concentrated effort is being made to 
elect their national leader, Tim Buck, 
to Parliament; but otherwise, com- 
munism’s chief contribution to Cana- 
da’s political education is to advise 
voters to write on their ballots, “Keep 
Canada Out of War,” which will have 
the effect of nullifying their votes al- 
together. 

Whatever the results of the elec- 
tion, this is clear: Canada is on the 
way toward becoming a social serv- 
ice state. Though reluctantly, even 
the Tories include planks on social 
security in their platform. Naturally, 
the pace of development toward in- 
creased social security will be deter- 
mined not only by the winning party 
but also by who becomes the Opposi- 
tion. 

Conceivably, no one party. may get a 
clear majority, in which case the CCF 
may hold the balance of power. The 
CCF made it abundantly clear that it 
will, on no account, enter into a coali- 
tion. The Liberals and Progressive Con- 
servatives seem too angry at each 
other to form a coalition between them, 
although they have joined forces 
against the CCF in some provinces. But 
these are not likely possibilities. It will 
require a drastic worsening of eco- 
nomic conditions before a major politi- 
cal shakeup takes place in Canada, 
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SOUECE: VU. & TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


a6 EADS WE WIN, TAILS WE 


lose We eem to be at tne 
flip-of-a-c« in” tage of eco- 
nomic event Never were the eco- 
nomic optimists and pessimists more 
evenly divided. Half predict an ap- 
preciable, indefinite depression; half, a 
temporary moderate recession and a 
substantial recovery in the fall. All 
manage to agree that the postwar boom 
is ve « that t now t Tie t t Ke 
SE ] toc} { the tuatior 
Th, : ae a ee , 
is pi lele by n ambivale ( n 
Washington on ecor c poli | 
me ve the fede il budget ( ( 
group see} te e tedera pI pri 


doe t t it probable $2-4 
b on deficit. Some even rega t 
a neded st il to buying powe 

A ie ouy t economy é 
duced fede er I balanced 
bi et n light re 
ce equ eappt 
g { ( i 
er; é 


A if 

cde t 1 f l Ne ae 

1 ot I 1 nor lrable go¢ 

have been f{ t ft sharply. The t 

é t r force both price nd 
du al { iction down, The v 

ous fundamental economic indices have 

dropped from 3 to 11 percent But the 

index of employment seen unper- 

turbed. And personal incomes in 1949 


are higher than in 1948, by an esti- 
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mated 4.8 percent 
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William Withers is professor of 


economics at Queens College. 
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Turnabout 


ConservativesWant Deficit Spending, 
Liberals Seek Balanced Budget 
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Korea Musi Stay Half Free 


U.S. Aid 





UPPOSE Russian-led Commu- 


S nists id conquered North 
America! Suppose they held 


all Canada, the United States and 
st of Mexico. Suppose only 
th Florida still held out against 
m aided by a small garrison 
of British troops supported from 
Cuba. For the argument, suppose 











that these Comunists didn’t want 
to fight the British for the present, 
aid > were waiting for the 


j therefor 
to leave before the “Peo- 
jrove south 
fter the 





Tommies 

ples Army of Florida” 
sn Miami and Key West. 
last British soldier had sailed away 
how long would the C ymmunists 
cait to begin their drive to over- 
run that last outpost of freedom In 


North America. 





Such Sl sition 1S fantasy, of 
B isid the reality ia 

yurs Db i€ } : 
Tn Asia Siberia, Mongolia, 





stan, Manch North Korea, 








na proper even south of the Yang- 

se, a e now under Communist control. 
Onls yne smal! portion of North- 
sastern Asi » southern half of the 
Korean pe! la—remains_ outside 
the Communist curtain. When the last 
American troops sail away how long 
ill country successfully 


» ¢ 1, 
snormous pressure of the 





lictatorships to north and 
} 
4 








es t b it too absorbex 
1 world s m? 
A yeal »9f the Chines 
yt il jefended China 
but thrust a long salient north- 
ard = int Manchuria, flanking t 
( nunist f-the Korean Re- 
public. To ( i Korea 
Russia t ar r | 
le S Korea in a great ai 
Only a shaky Japan lies open behind 
C Korean armies, organized 


scted by the Russians 


stand poised for attack at the 38th 
l 





les north of the free capital of Seoul. 
Thirty-five mil aren’t very far for 
4 good army to advance, even under 
fire. The Korean Communists army is 





y good, and it is supported by So- 
forces across one river to the 


northeast and Communist Chinese 


forces due north across another 
[he lead the Korean Republi 
re determined to protect their coun- 
try’s freedom with their lives. If cour- 
Be can K S Korea part of the 
tree world main. But with- 
ut contin 1 tensive Am« 1 
. A lds s n Da 
| ighte t thee yurageous 
. 1 tr € 
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THE REPUBLIC OF KORE has 





ed only tce last August 15th 


ui i 
After thre Bie 

=. ee 4 ccupation, last 
sum : I 
“mer the United States Army sur- 


Tendered its 





ing powers to the 
Korean Republic, 
based on UN-observed 
tons. The President of 


tT ty : 
-oOVernment € the 
WOich was 
Popular elect 
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Democracys Last Asian Outpcst Needs 


By Harold J. Noble 





Nations General Assembly. 





BEFORE CONGRESS at this moment is President Truman’s rec- 
ommendation for $150 million for aid to the free Republic of Korea. 
In a recent issue, we brought you Harold J. Noble's article on Com- 
munist North Korea, entitled “Korean People’s Democracy.” Now 
we present a look at the free half of that divided land. 

Harold J. Noble has spent a great part of his life in Korea, served 
as Far Eastern correspondent for the “Saturday Evening Post,” and 
was special adviser on Korea to the US delegation to the United 








at one point only thirty-five 


the Republic of Korea is Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, a graduate of American uni- 
versities, an exile during forty years 
of Japanese rule until his return home 
in 1945. Dr. Rhee, his face lined with 
wrinkles beneath his flat, Orient- 
al eye line and silver hair, is about 






SMLLEé 


seventy-five years old. He is equally 
fluent in Korean and English. He has 
enormous energy despite his age. 

Rhee was elected president last sum- 
mer by overwhelming vote of the pop- 
ularly elected National Assembly. Des- 
pite his many years abroad, despite 
his semi-foreign manners and idiom, 
the average Korean looks upon Syng- 
man Rhee as the epitome of Korean 
patriotism. There is some spark, some 
magnetism about this determined old 
man which captures their imagination 
and holds their respect. 

The problems of Korea, problems cf 
security and stability, of feeding and 
clothing and lighting and policing the 
nation with so little against such tre- 
mendous odds can only be faced by 
men who are determined and courage- 
ous and downright stubborn. Rhee has 
known his destiny and his duty for 
over forty years, and he meets it with- 
out fear. 

With his much younger, Austrian 
wife, Franc Syngman Rhee 
ive mansion of the 


lives 
former Japanese Governor General at 
t 


lV 





he foot of North Mountain just be- 
hind the extensive Capitol grounds. On 
a sunny day President Rhee will spend 
hours beside some flowering garden 
pool, going over papers with his wife, 
or sneaking time from affairs of state 
to work with the shrubs and flowers. 
His thumb is very green. 

Like all other members of the gov- 
ernment, resident Rhee is marked 


for violent death. The Communists 
have placed good, but variable, prices 
on their heads, and frequent attempts 
have been made on Rhee’s life both 
before and since his election. When 
Dr. Rhee leaves his home to go in to 
town the streets are lined with police, 
both afoot and mounted, along the 
whole route. Ahead of the president 
rides a car full of heavily armed men; 
police guards ride with him; and an- 
other car filled with: armed men fol- 
lows closely behind. They drive along 
rapidly, and as soon as they have 
passed the police march away to other 
duties. 

Every National Assemblyman is as- 
Signed two policemen to guard him. 
These guards are in_ plainclothes, 
their pistols hidden, but it’s easy to 
spot them. If five Assemblymen gather 
at a restaurant or some private home 
for dinner at least ten husky young 
men will be seen loafing around the 
doors and windows. 

. * * 


PREMIER LEE BUM-SUK is a vigor- 
ous man of about fifty, from the Ko- 
rean point of view very young for such 
high office. An experienced soldier, he 
had no political experience when he 
took office as premier last summer. 

Like the President a long-time exile 
he spent most of his years abroad in 
actual combat against the Japanese. 

Lee is hard, expansive, fluent in 
Korean, Japanese and Chinese, gener- 
ous, quick of mind and filled with 
hatred of the Communists. He’s spent 
too many years fighting for a Korea 
free of Japan calmly to accept Korean 
absorbtion by Russia. As a very young 
man Lee escaped to China because he 
couldn’t stand life under Japanese 
rule. He was graduated from a Chinese 


las 


KOREAN LOYALIST TROOPS 
Can They Halt the Red Tide Alone? 





military academy in the early 1920s, 
and then entered upon the rough, hard 
but satisfying life of a guerilla against 
the Japanese in Manchuria. 

During the recent war Lee rose to the 
rank of general in the Chinese Army, 
first with Chinese troops and later as a 
commander of Korean volunteers serv~ 
ing as an autonomous body within the 
Nationalist Army. After the war he re- 
turned to Korea, but didn’t mix in the 
violent maelstrom of Korean politics 
until his sudden nomination as premier 
by President Rhee last summer. He is 
the only cabinet member whose ap- 
pointment must be confirmed by the 
Assembly. He got through by a small 
margin. { 

Lee took the job of Defense Minister 
concurrently with the premiership be- 
cause of his own extensive military ex- 
perience. When he took office he was 
deeply troubled to find that the con- 
stabulary, the nucleus of the national 
army, which had been recruited and 
trained by American Military Govern- 
ment, was heavily infiltrated by com- 
munists. Ever since then Lee and his 
subordinates have been trying to locate 
the subversives. A communist mutiny 
last October actually was helpful to the 
Korean government since so many of 
the communists in the army unmasked 
themselves. 

* * * 


THE KOREAN ARMY looks good. 
They are entirely American equipped, 
including M-1s and light artillery, and 
wear American uniforms. Their officers 
are young, lean and hard. How they 
will shape up in battle, of course, re- 
mains to be seen. If the Koreans still 
have time to fully train their 50,000 
men in addition to auxiliaries they 
should have a formidable force. Will 
they be allowed that time? 

The greater part of the American 
Army of Occupation was withdrawn 
last fall. At the urgent request of the 
Korean government, however, a few 
thousand were left behind. With the 
end of the Occupation and transfer of 
governmental powers from Military 
Government to Korean Government, 
Washington considered our military 
obligation for Korea had ended. 

In the north the Russians have with- 
drawn their army of occupation across 
a river into Siberia. Before they with- 
drew, however, they had carefully 
trained and equipped a good army of 
communist Koreans, larger than the 
army in the south. They had set up a 
communist dictatorship, the “Demo 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea,” led 
by Russian-picked Korean Communists. 
Nominally, this “people’s democracy,” 
which claims jurisdiction over the 
whole Korean peninsula, .is an inde- 
pendent state. but behind a facade of 
votes and parliament it is exactly as 
free and independent as Outer Mon- 
golia or the Ukfaine. 

Washington certainly wants a free 
Korea, but in considering our various 
military commitments our military 
planners do no see how we can afford 
to keep any part of our small army 
trapped in the strategically useless 
Korean peninsula. If the United States 
should have to fight Russia, the rugged 
mountains of Korea, some 5,000 miles 
from Moscow, would be the last pos- 
sible place chosen for battle with the 
Soviets. 

The military argument for the with- 
drawal of every American soldier from 
Korea is unanswerable. In war with 
Russia, Korea would not be a Bataan 

(Continued on Page Thirteen) 


Is Peron's Star Setting? 


Only a War Can Save His Discredited Dictatorship 


By David Porter 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay. 
ERON SEES THE WORLD through war-tinted glasses. He hopes foi 

P war, he counts on war: only war can save Argentina from disaste1 
The reasons are two-fol Peronismo has failed as an export com- 

nodity: it is a worse failure at home 
The “third position” between the U1 ited States and Rus 
tuted Juan Peron 
aegis of Argentina 
ica, simply has not materialized. 

The blunt fact is that the “New Argentina” is broke, though her gran- 
eries, warehouses and abbatoirs bulge with food 
a war-swollen balance of well over $1 billion; not a penny remains. The 


pound sterling balance wa 


sia that consti- 
1,4 


“big thou ” and that he hoped to establish under the 


among the weaker and poorer nations of Hispano-Amer- 


Two years ago it enjoyed 


even greater; most of that has vanished. The 


Brazilian « u 0, al the Chilean and oad —— . —— 
Uruguayan pe were held 1 Argen 

tina’s fa the ount are n 

tural 1 ets f \rgentir beef ar 

I ul t 53 < 


twenty Id ( tig 


The doll ! ! ! that 





INFLATION SETTLED the 


om almost ‘ ( " the >. ¢ 
not yet. The internal flood howeve EVITA AND FRANCO 
till gives off the illusory luster of na The Luster Is Illusory 
tional well-beir $e d b ture e 
; % ; vote for Pero: 4 the re We almo t al 
the Argentine people til eat tl 
ld’ a ae Iv ways the ame sheepish answer. It 
ori rere an > fear! ial d 
;, wes eems that before Peron the word, tra- 


tir a ahead 
sl bajador, (in the language of the Ar- 


If wages are high and th ) Y 
ai gentine, literally, laborer) was an un 

plentiful price ( much nighe . F 
CG ; - ; complit n expre on, but now 

Oot 0 alt ) ever’ ( eriptior are . é 

— me? i, : sit . You se¢ I was told, “now we have 
caisappearins yn he n Ket an can , r 

_——— gabon dignity. We wear ties. We can afford ti 
not be replaced. Import re totalls 


ride in taxis.” But having said this, the 
tirade 
efovernment 
red-tape and thievery, the army, the 


, 
ecret police 


stopped; exports are a mere trickle. In 


: peakers continued with angry 
flation iphonit oly the new-four 
sainst conditions, price 
prosperity of the ol I ind lowe 
middle cla ( 
It is no longer easy to conceal the 
mounting discontent of the people. 


Peron literally bought the support of 


A social revolution is gathering steam the workers. But he may have paid tox 
in Argentina. To keep the lid down, higl price n the sense that soci 
Peron’s hand is forced. True, he pre Seen 1 been unleashed which it 
fers the rapier thrust to the leaded ‘ ond} ' not he able to control 
blackjack. But more and more he is : 
beginning to use small doses of force " 7 ee 
and terrorism, even though the source t soaibbedis t, ofter 
must still remain hidden. t Say the econon 
Here and t ( ts} en ort l < ( levic tribute on the 
ome opt { \ | t rose to the cul 
ne f 1 tl ndustrial p 
“ ' pay 1 I. But et 
‘ I i t t 
oO} ‘ ‘ 
the t t 


old-man-of-t on tl 

and that the cannot dislodge 1} 

What’ 

capable of n 
To the big question Why did y 
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David Porter is the peoudeny= 
of an American journalist presently 
traveling through South America. 
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PERONISTAS DEMONSTRATE 
Are Ties and Taxicabs Enough? 


taken from them. From such situations 
social revolutions develop (unlikely) or 
fascist terror deepens (very likely) 
Which it will actually be, remains t 


pe seen 


FOR THE PRESENT it would not be 
true to state that should there be an- 
other election Peron would be defeated 
The people may be awakening, but how 
many it is difficult to judge. Peron’s 
apparatus has a strong grip on the 
country. There are many ways in which 
votes can be forced in an election, de- 
spite the new formal 
suaranter On the trade union level 


Pe rOnIiSLa 


Constitution’ 


trong-arm gangs are 


tight control of the CGT. They have 


demonstrated repeatedly their abilits 
to elicit almost unanimous “ayes” fron 
umbling worker 
Peron’ favorite technique is t 


pread confusion. He has his own parts 
papet but they are little read. So he 
also publishes papers that in type and 
exactly like the genuine 
organs of the Socialist party. In then 
actual socialist doctrine is voiced—and 


mat look 


then the rapier thrust: a howling down 
of the United States, a denunciation of 
the UN.and aboveall,a gutter-language 
Socialist 
party) of the leaders of centrist and lib- 
eral parties. The result is serious poli 
tical quarreling and atomization of the 


abuse (ostensibly from the 


opposition before the trick is uncovered 


The Socialists publish a clandestine 
newspaper, La Vanguardia, which is 
sent through the mails, always with an- 
other false return address. Peron often 
had this two-page paper imitated so 
uccessfully that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether one is in possession of 
the real thing or not. Only by present- 
ing a given copy at Socialist head 
quarters can one be certain. 


Very few trouble themselves to make 
this verification. The Socialist party to 
day is a skeleton party. Its teeth have 
been pulled, its thunder stolen, its pro- 


ram distorted and demagogically ap 


plied, its mass base seduced and prosti 
tuted. (The metaphors are mixed; but 
the description, unfortunately. is all 
too ace { ) 


ARGENTINA IS NOT YET the Italy 

Mt lini. Thus the Socialists, the 
ithentic, principled opposition to Pe 
on, even held an open ; mass rally 


Day in front of 








JUAN PERON 
Rapier Thrust Preferred 


their imposing headquart I heard 
the prominent Socialist peak; the 


criticism of Peron was sharp and bitin 
The meeting went without interfer 
A 


Public opinion in Argentina 
ready to accept to oper flouting 
democratic procedures. On this i 
Peron must go slow. In any case, n 
more than 4,000 people attended th 
Socialist rally. True, many thousand 
were afraid to come, since the secret 
police attend such affairs en masse. Bu! 


W 
Me 





a decade or so ago the Sociali 
Day celebration in Buenos 
tracted over 100,000 workers. Last Ma 
Day Peron spoke before nearly 500,00 
He has little to fear from the Socialists 
in the matter of mass support 
The third and most important 
reason why Peron leaves the So 
cialists alone (relatively speaking), is 
that he needs them to prove that his 
regime is democratic, not fascist. In 
short, he gives the Socialists rope the 
better to hang his other opponents. 
Peronismo, as a political phenom- 
enon, is not difficult to grasp if om 
glances back at recent Argentin 
history. Peron is simply the product 
Argentina’s unresolved social and € 
nomic conflict—a conflict that int 
United States was settled by our Gi 
War. 
In Argentina, where indust 








did not come until tl 1920's, 
truggle for control of the econon 
tween the old agricultural dyn 
the industrial commur V 
chance to come toa | 

vet pe il enou 

ii on ti the 

S idlir r ( 
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( n € ‘ 
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id P dent J I 

pect Pero diff 
traditior Hispano-A 
tvpe of rule What t ‘ 
however, is | cleve idaptation 

ethods « lascis! t 
political climate of the par 

For, while Peron balances 0 u 
powe: ot the agricultural 4 
against that of the industrialists 
exacts tribute from both, he A a 
himself on neither. H trengin ™ 
in the working class. Not until © 


working class has had a few Mm 


shocks, as Argentina’s economic *™ 
deepens, can Peron’s star | 


to set. 





3ut the workers will have to ™ 


. £ Deron ¥* 
fast. Else the elimination of Peron n 
them, but ? 


be accomplished not by < 
too Pe 


the army, which finds him F 
1 : — rte 
sonally ambitious; or by the proper 


classes, who find him too expensi¥® 
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Our Quota Laws Are Discriminatory and Outdated 
By Edward ( ‘orsi 


Industrial Commissioner, State of New York 
Chairman, New York State Committee on Displaced Persons 


HE QUOTA SYSTEM of immigra- 
tion, enacted by the laws of 1921 
and 1924, was a specific response 
ecifie conditions. Those conditions 


1 
sh 


changed radically over the past 


ave 

two decades. A fundamental reap- 
raisal of our immigration policy can 
) longer be avoided. 


The world has grown smaller. The 
uprooted millions of persons from 
Close to a million find it 


nds and have no place to rebuild 
homes in security. Rarely has 
s counti faced a clearer moral ob- 


sation than to shoulder its fair share 


the burden of he Iping to provide a 
ven for those whom war and dic- 
h ve made homeless. 

Formerty llions came to America as 
and of opportunity. Circumstance 
perate. The decision 
the place to which an 
to ue hardly any longe) 
p displaced person 

¢ hereve 
In the face of this inescapable 


moral obligation our government 
stands fettered by an immigration 
policy that is obsolete and incongru- 
ous. It is a Guaint relic of a racist 
attitude which we have just foughi 
a war to defeat. When Jefferson wrote 
that “all men are created equal,” he 
held to be self-evident a truth which 
science has since confirmed. The 
racial and national discrimination 
which our immigration laws embody 
are a contradiction of truth, a contra- 
diction which we can no longer afford 
to tolerate. Our laws express a 
brusque and summary judgment on 
ive peoples of the world, arranging 
them in castes according to whether 
they will make desirable American 
titizens or not. Orientals do very 
badly. Southeastern Europeans do 
not rate as well as Northwestern 
Europeans. Those who were born in 
North or South America are graced 
with the highest ranking. 

The li 





ghtness with which our in- 





dispenses its insults can 
be measured. In large part, they 
gratuitous; no practical ob- 
ved. If the Asiatic peoples 
brought into the quota system, it 
ught mean a total immigration of 100 
ersons a year from each of the affected 
cuntries, This would not mean the end 
{all discrimination, but it would at 
st tell millions of Asiatics that we 


) longer rate 





them as less worthy 


uman beings than Italians or Czechs. 


EVEN IN THE ACCOMPLISHMENT 


I } 


aiscrimination, our 


sfation policy is curiously inequit- 
‘not partly ineffective. There are 
its from South and 
tne thes are 
prole ] and 
S yal Po tue 
align or Ens ee ae cones 


Nn Spain, P 


li Portugal, and Italy. 
— it the intention of those who 
ao 4 a immigration policy more 
ints oh years ago that Latin Amer- 
oo Should find easy access to this 
nity but that democrats of Czech- 
oe who are so indistinguish- 
tuall ®m ourselves, should be vir- 
ine eage Yet it would take 
aad ars for the Czechoslovakian 
, and fifteen years for the Finn- 
ee fo admit as many persons 
ia ia guzated here from Latin Amer- 
, one year of 1946. 
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he 2 sv. , 
quota system itself, the European 
immigration policy, is 


based upon conditions and considera- 
tions that have ceased to exist. The 
quota laws were adopted at the crest 
of the greatest wave of immigration this 
country has ever known. From, 1900 
to the cutbreak of World War I, im- 
migration averaged about a_ million 
That compares with 
the average of only sixty thousand per 
vear which we have received from 1924 
through 1946. World War I had inter- 
rupted the flood and in 1920 it began 
It was at that point that 
quota restrictions were enacted. 

At that time, there was a real prob- 
lem of assimilation. The foreign-born 
amounted to more than 13 per cent of 


persons a year. 


once agaln. 


our white population and a very large 
part of it consisted of fresh emigrants 
centered in congested area 


that picture 


Today 


entirely changed. The 


ized labor, both AFL and CIO, have 
spoken out convincingly in 
admitting displaced persons and of a 


favor of 


relaxation in present quota restrictions. 
They know that their unions are firmly 
established. They recognize the secure 
establishment, over the past decades, 
of minimum wage laws and other types 
of social legislation. They understand 
that labor standards can today be main- 
tained without any danger from immi- 
grants. In fact, it is from trade union 
leaders, as well as from others, that 
we have heard testimony to the effect 
that in portions of our economy, such 
as agriculture, domestic work, and cer- 
tain fields of manufacturing, the pro 
ductivity and prosperity of this country 
would be significantly advanced if im- 
migrant labor were to be more freely 


available. 
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IMMIGRANTS AT ELLIS ISLAND 


Have We Slammed the Door in Their Faces? 


foreign-born amount to less than 6 per 
cent of our white population and they 
are a rapidly diminishing percentage. 
The average age of the foreign-born res- 
ident is 50 compared to the average of 
29 years for our entire population. 
Even these numbers do not fully ex- 
s our conquest, during the past 
twenty years, over the problems of as 
imilation. In 1920, 7 per cent of ow 
aliens; today there 
In 1920, 11 per cent 
{ gn-born could not speak 
English; today it can be estimated at 
less than 4 per cent. 


today listed as foreign-born have in the 


are 


less than 3 per cent 


Those who ar 


ears since 1920 become well integrated 


into oul 
a ready bond with which to hasten the 


ociety; in fact they provide 


assimilation of any further arrivals. 


WHEN THE QUOTA LAWS were 
first adopted, their most vigorous pro- 
ponents were the trade unions. They 
feared the competition of cheap man 
power. Those circumstances have rad- 
ically changed. The leaders of organ- 


In 1920 the trade unions viewed im- 
migrants as elements which undermined 
and frustrated union organization. To- 
day these very same elements are un- 
onized; it is simply taken for granted 
that any new arrival will find a ready 
home and proper place within the 
anks of organized labor. 

In 1920 post-war turmoil in Europe 
larmed many Americans into the be- 
ief that they would have to cut off 
f immigration into this 

untry in order to preserve our do- 

iestic institutions. groups 
vere active in demanding the immigra- 
tion policy that was then adopted. To- 


the tream ¢ 


Veterans 


lay, both the facts and our apprecation 
of the facts are different. Those who 
vant to come here are the economic, 
political and social victims of dictator- 
ship. It is a moral obligation inseparable 
from the war whch we have fought to 
do our fair share in helping these peo- 
ple to a useful life. 

The quota laws were adopted out of 
fear that the newer waves of immigra- 
tion would add a great public burden. 


failure to overhaul 
immigration policies which costs the 
taxpayer money.. At great expense, our 


Today it is ow 


government helps to maintain thousands 
of displaced Europeans in debilitating 
idleness. 


THOSE WHO WROTE the quota laws 
did not forsee emergencies such as 
the recent war. They wrote rigid 
rules that preclude any supple ad- 
justment to unusual conditions. If a 
war interrupts the flow of migration, 
the quota is lost. If in the post-war 
period, there is an emergency in which 
quick and adequate response can save 
human lives, there is no flexibility; it 
is forbidden to us quotas from the 
past or borrow quotas from the future. 


Our guotas are fixed so as to limit 


idmission in any one year to a little 
ver 150,000 persons. But its form is 
o rigid, so at variance with the natural 
tendencies of immigration, that in the 
ears since 1924 only 23 percent of the 
juota limit has been used 

We have quota allotments which, as 
n the case of Great Britain, are never 


illed. On the othe hand, we have 


juotas of the smaller countries of Eu- 
ope which except for wartime inter- 
filled 
mall to enable us to deal fairly and 
ustly with the subjects of these coun- 


uptions are always quotas too 


tries. 

Our quota laws discriminate between 
American men and women. A GI who 
married a foreign woman can bring her 
home; a WAC or WAVE who married 
a foreign man cannot. 

Events of the past ten years have 
forced a repatriation of a large num- 
ber of American women who had been 
esiding abroad. In many cases they 
and brought up 
children. Our quota restrictions enforce 


had married foreigne: 


for years to come a separation of these 
women from their husbands and of 
their children from their fathers. 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS of alicns 
n this country, illegally here and sub- 
ject to deportation, who have Amer- 
ican-born children but 
whose status cannot be legalized be- 
cause of our quota system. They are 
good material for American citizen- 
ship but they cannot leave the country 
and reenter legally because the quotas 
of their respective countries are vir- 
tually closed for years to come. These 
are not “displaced” but “stranded” per- 


spouses and 


sons for whom there is no real relief 
under present laws. We have husbands, 
vives and children whose immediate 
parents and relatives cannot join them 
for years to come . 


The innumerable human. tragedies 
resulting from thi 


to every 


ituation are known 
social agency in the land. 
rheir number is incalculable. We can- 
not perpetuate these tragedies without 
feeling their full impact on the whole 
of our family and community structure. 
We cannot continue to separate fam- 
ilies without sacrificing the precious 
sood will of millions throughout the 
vorld. 

The time has come for an objective 
and realistic reappraisal of our whole 
immigration policy both from a do- 
mestic and international viewpoint. This 
is the task of Congress. It is the task 
of all of us who are concerned with 
the problem of immigration as it af- 
fects our neighbors and our country. 


Is the U.S 








PROPOSED 49-STAR FLAG 
“Congress Owes an Obligation” 





acquired an aver 
our entire history. Yet Hawaii has been 
has been our policy in 
century, and Alaska for 
and a half decades, while 
has not even been advanced from 
the status of an “unorganized territory” and Puerto Rico? 
standards of eligibility set up for 
incorporated one 
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inhabitants therein, 





managing eciicr 


formation-Education officer. 








the American flag, or to Alaska, after 


Volume upon volume of testimony 
taken by Congressional committees 
throughout the years—perennial legis- 
Jative junkets to Hawaii have become 
almost a ritual—prove beyond a doubt 


that Hawaii is qualified for statehood 








all other grounds: taxes paid annu- 


ally into the Federal Treasury, natural 
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the failure of both the 79th and 





Congresses to act on legislation to ad- 

t Hawaii. If, in the earlier Congress, 
whose nbers were elected during the 
war, there lingered suspicions concern- 


ng the loyalty of the islands’ Japanese- 


descended population — despite ample 
vertime proof of their supreme patri- 
rt Congress nce trace 





n the past have been used to disguise 


the real reason for Congressional oppo- 
sition te Hawaiian claims from the cut- 
set—Hawaii’s mixed racial composition. 


Nothing has since happened to indicate 
that our legislators have excluded racial 
considerations from their judgment of 
Hawaii. Fear of the “Japanese” has 
meant, all along, fear of the non-white 
Hawaiian majority. 

This fear is thrice-conmspounded in 
Congressiona] minds when it is remem- 
bered that opening the gates to Hawaii 
must sooner or later lead to acceptance 
of Alaska, which has a bare Caucasian 
majority, and of Puerto Rico, which is 
overwhelmingly non-white. There are 
those in Washington who shudder at 
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(the United States) be 
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regions were 
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Mormon 


to quote 


Lord Bryce, were therefore believed 


“not fit for 


emancipation from the 


tutelage of Congress” until 1912. Luckily 


for 


whites” 
numbered the Hispanos; 
case, religious tolerance 
up with us. 


white supremacy, by 1912 the “pure 
states out- 
and in Utah’ 
finally caught 
Since the non-white pet 


ple of Hawaii are not likely to fall int 
the minority in the foreseeable future 


does Congress intend t 
territorial inferiority 
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titude | when, as Colonel 

state- | pointed out, “(The Puerto Rican) 

it tw not voee for President, of course, 

ehood ves in Puerto Rico, but if he goes to 
; were the United States, he enters as a citizen 
o the and can vote for President or exer- 
ormon se any other privilege of American 
fexic citizenship.” This double standard ap- 
lation plies also to Hawaiians and Alask 


quote § We will permit a citizen of any racial 
lieved origin whatsoever to vote 
ym the @ run for the office of President, or any 
uckily ther office he so chooses, whether he 
» “pure bea Puerto Rican living in New York 
S Out tan Oriental in San Francisco. 
Utahs @ 2a resident of San Juan or Honolulu, 
caught @ this same individual suddenly becomes 
fe pec: 2 second-class citizen and may not vote 
then considered 
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Roosevelt further 


soration? 


future menace to Caucasian purity! 


in itt A second subsidiary objection to 
to our territories, 
» prin: @ expressed by Dr. Butler and endorsed 


granting’ statehood 
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ard our by neo-isolationists, is that they 
contiguous to 
mainland. All other territories admit- 
ted into the Union. 


£e0g: :phically not 


it is argued, were 


part of the continent. 
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A Strategic Reason for Granting Statehood 
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wer dem- 


New Zealand Prospers 


: _. Without Cass Struggle 
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elevation of Hawaii and Alaska to a 
plane of equality with the forty-eight 
states, and the initiation of a policy 
which would enable Puerto Rico to 
¢ghoose freely between statehood and 
independence. 

Fundamentally, as Secretary of the 
Interior Julius A. Krug has remarked, 
“There is no room in our scheme of 
government for holding an incorpo- 
rated territory in a perpetual state of 
‘tutelage’.”” The de facto closing of our 
Union to new membership can only 
spell permanent colonial status for our 
territories, and the insidious embrace 
of imperialism by the American main- 
land. Events have already shown im- 
perialism to be more than implicit in 
an exclusionist policy. Army liquida- 
tion of Hawaiian civi] government in 
1942, and its replacement by a military 
regime, conclusively demonstrated that 
in a showdown we shall not hesitate 
to scuttle territorial democracy. Reduc- 
tion of territorial residents to second- 
class citizenship, and “taxation without 
representation” of these individuals, 
are two further classic characteristics 
of imperialist control. Finally, failure 
ic implement promises made in the 
several organic acts, which declare 
unequivocally that the territories are 
eventually to be granted statehcod, 
will rcund out our role as a perfidious 
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American peo- 


ple an historical obligation to re-open 
once again the frontiers of the United 


States. 





By George Walker 


New Leader Correspondent in New Zealand 


Wellingica, New Zealand. 
EADERS of The New Leader will, 
I hope, like New Zealand. They 
seem to like small countries, 
especially democratic ones, and New 
Zealand is both sma.! and intensely 
democratic. New Leaier readers also 
seem to favor racial] ec:uality, and New 





Zealand has a goodly share of that- 


1 + 
mr } 


le, the ma,ority in paria- 





ment includes four Méoris, and no one 


has ever raised an evyeorow about that. 











(F 
of 
7 
Lt 
the Pakehas, ¢ ites.) 
TI list could be « ed ad in- 
finit but I s l ad ly on 
tem The Neu Leader, I her. has 
s ed s h t victims 
I press s ec S li] tnere- 
fore be ples 1 to hear that New Zea- 
] 1 is now expecting its first party of 
splaced persons from Europe, among 
whom are a few elderly ones admitted 


on purely hun 





an grounas. 

For these and many cther praise- 
worthy reasons, New Zealand has been 
amply rewarded. Very few countries 
enjoy as much prosperity and as few 
problems as does New Zealand. 

+ + * 

IN THE MIDST of a half-starved 
world, New Zealand is rich in products 
iike, butter, meat and wool. She can 
obtain in the world markets whatever 
prices she demands. In dealing with 
her main customer—Great Britain—she 
does not follow the example of Argen- 
tina in charging prices which are wholly 
out of line with costs. both for busi- 
ness and for sentimental reasons. Still, 
she has no cause for complaint. Wool, 
for example, which before the war 
brought 15 cents a pound, now sells for 
90 cents, and thus nets a handsome 
profit despite increases in the cost of 
Jabor and cost of living. 

New Zealand is primarily an agri- 
cultura] country with a fairly even 
distribution of wealth; hence there is 
not much cause for industrial strife or 
class hatred. These factors combine to 
make for a united, happy community. 

The Saturday Evening Post published 
an article some time ago which de- 
scribed New Zealand as an uneasy 


certain 


utopia, and not without a 
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MAORI MAIDENS SWING AND SWAY 


amount of justification. The writer, 
Sydney Greenby, stated that one-third 
of the farm population produces nearly 
90 per cent of the total wealth of New 


Zealand. What do the rest do? 
' ’ r 
MOST NEW ZEALANDERS have to 
rely on the government to provide 
‘ This leads 
to attempts at industrialization which 


at times spells protectionism; to a pro- 


sustenance 


gressive numerical increase of public 
to similar measures which 


nt ) 


among the farmers. 





The incumbent Labor government is 


therefore in a somewhat awkward po- 





sition. ¢ the one hand, it cannot dis- 
regard its main supporters—the trade 
ant juest higher 

ages < rking conditions, 
i Y e state control and 


private industry; on 





nd, it reckon with 
the essentially bourgeois spirit of the 
majority f the people. who are in 
many ways more British than the 
British themselves. 

This dilemma is of course exploited 
by the handful of communists in this 
country who have inched themselves 
intc some trade unions, but who have 
Jess reason for existence here than in 
most other countries. Fortunately; due 
tc lack of leadership, as well as to 
New Zealand’s over-all abundance, the 
Communist party here is more nuisance 
than menace. It does not have a single 
representative in parliament, and is not 
jikely to acquire one in the foreseeable 
future 

Although the Labor government is by 
no means as firmly established in New 
Zealand as its counterpart is in Great 
3ritain, there is little doubt that old 
Labor stalwarts like Prime Minister 
Peter Fraser and Minister of Works 
Bob Semple would rather lose the next 
election than have any truck or trade 
with the Communists. 

Consequently, whoever may be in 
power, New Zealand will remain a 
bulwark of democracy in the South 
Pacific. 





Georce Walker appears here for” 
the first time as our new corres- 
ondent in New Zealand. 
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THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


Culture and T. S. Eliot 


NOTES TOWARD THE DEFINITION OF CULTURE. 


court. Brace and Co 128 pp 82.59 


Har- 


By T. S. Eliot 


Reviewed by RAMON SENDER 
S. ELIOT SPEAKS OF CULTURE with the gravity of his age and 


poetical desert On the whole 


tormist That conformity, 


vhich 


is that of a con- 
Philistine 


Eliot’s attitude 


in a conventional and 


writer would have no importance, in Eliot takes on especial eloquence. 


Let no reader think that Eliot’s conformity is beatific, Panglossian, or 
even academically conservative. Not at all. He sees the turbid reverse 
side of culture as well as its congruent side and he speaks of the dangers 
that threaten it rather than of its achievements. Furthermore, the con 
cept of ilture” doe 1 mea to Ff tt what it means to the ordinar 
professor or to the “exe pla CiLi ze Vor Is it at W understood | 
culture in the tra f ’ 

reat poets (free 1 inatio e | f ( 
rized by inherita ( ! , The V ; 

elatior ! ol e} ( 

‘ ve ? 

ffectio t yf ( ( ( — : 
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hich, be ft 1 to | ‘ { 
presentat \ i n ¢ » t t s % dal that threaten litu 
Ke a t itior VJ n which he i integratir ! own 
Land ot lurdey e Cathe universe the most natural 1 ( 
Some criti ‘ to f t th hen thing in the world 

hey judge lefimition of cultu If some believe that the anxiety 

the o« nal opinion ’ fe cessive and the alarms unjustified 
lub orato ho speal I »t et them consider that onl) lew f 
humor of | digestion in the middle of Europe, men who 
To discu nd t 1ifte t ne id been reared in occidental culture 

sary first to establish at t ) Our ve vn culture, re luced 
lum accord P} he tart out t n irrational hunge n which the 
rom innate general notions that eve suid not re t at times the te ptation 
ne accept In order to d ee when { cannibalism. The Ni di ered 
peaking of culture it necessary first pieces of human viscera in the pocket 
to stand on me ci on eviden 1 some prisoners whom afterward the 
uch as the followin We po unished with the illow it name 
ulture which through the centurie f culture 

1as been improvin human relatior Even today Eliot would be stoned in 
That culture n danger.” Eliot start Madrid—at least his religious colleague 
from there and certain! ll those wl re ome few months agvo—discussed 
ee a little further than their 1 olently in Rome (although we have 
igree with h ead in the Commonweal, not of Rome 

The first thing Eliot pror but of New York, a very intelligent and 
lefinition of the dang One f t omprehensive article about this ve 
most grave, according to hin th book), and he would be jailed or liqu 


disintegrating tendency born of spec 
alization. That same tendenc 
itself in regionalism,” in atellite 
cultures. But Eliot loves equilibrium 
and soon thereafter he declare 
“Excess of unity may be due to 
barbarism and may lead to tyranny: 
excess of division may be due to 
decadence and may also lead to 
tyranny: either excess will prevent 
further development in culture.” 
Neverthek Eliot tical 


inifest 


has its greatest cl exce 
und Eliot dea that 1 
ture go together ; that the 

help going togethe 

ome i 


extremist 


THE FIRST AND MOST IM- 
PORTANT of those preoccupatio 


leeply movin Eliot a 

of being dist: cted [he oet } . 
right than anyone else to reduce the 
universe to the measure f fanta 


er of his capricious de e. All Eliot 
asks of the world is a respectful atten 
tion to the values in the midst of which 
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Ramon Sender's latest novel is The 
Sphere. 
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lated in Moscow 
Talking to acquaintances about Eliot 
those who say, shrugging 
houlders: “He is a Fascist.” From 
that opinion we infer that the speake: 
a Stalinist. Or they will tell us that 


is a “decadent libera 


there are 


thei 


an opinion, 
like so many others, shared by Stalin 


alike Obviously the 


yropitious for the poet 
And the 1 i th t cuit | 
+ ‘ } | + F l ‘ 
vative ttit ( 
elle ed 1 L¢ nd 
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t t a irb 
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I ACCEPT ALL ELIOT'S point f 
x initial manner of unde 
standing culture. When peaks of 
book I understand civ 

zation 

For me civilization comes from cities 
founded in valleys and _ lowlands: 
Athens, Rome, Paris, London. Culture 
comes from the mountains, like reli- 
Brahmaputra, Sinai, 
Parnassus. 


gions: 


Olympus, 


looking at 
life and of living in society. Culture is 


Civilization is a way of 


a way of living, alone or accompanied, 
that comprehends a concrete attitude 
before death. 


Culture can be 


identified in the indi- 
vidual independently of his outer acts 
while one’s way of eating, bathing and 
dealing with his neighbors for me are 
{ civilization. One can be a 


forms ol 
cultured man and not civilized. 


In that sense culture interests me 
re than civilization, although fo 
tter I pay taxes, I have gone to 
I have ( nee a beard would 
ffend neighbors in the city) and I 
careful of peech. To prefer the 
te tl ri or ol elite ol 
Dy t of the uprema¢ of 
t { l tion 
| J Mar 
t f Elic 
“The crisis of culture in liberal 


countries is due in the 
the fact that the funda- 
mental social processes, which previ- 
ously favoured the development of 
the culturally creative elites, now 
have the opposite effect, i.e. have be- 
come obstacles to the forming of 
elites because wider sections of the 
population take an active part in 
cultural activities. -’ And further 
on he adds: “It is, of course, true that 
the principle of achievement was 
combined with the two other princi- 
ples—blood and property—in earlier 
periods, but it is the important con- 
tribution of modern democracy as 
long as it is rigorous, that the achieve- 
ment principle increasingly tends to 
become the criterion of social suc- 
cess.” 


democratic 


4 


rst place 





‘taking part by the 


idest sections of the population in the 


in ement of society \ a man ol 
ilture I believe that the n es some- 
( 1 usly contu cial uc 

+} evement 


ALL THE PROBLEM COULD BE, 
perhaps, in the practical relation be- 
tween culture and civilization—that is, 
between what we could call the creative 
man (there is no creation without a 
certain destruction) and the 


consumer, 


citizen 
usufructuary and conformist. 
rhe readers must not think that all this 
is byzantinism. Every day Jesus is 
crucified in the name of civilization, 
nd a sage or a poet is frustrated. Wise 
culture, to 
\ciolo- 


n ne hbo. 


iture I notion I cial cl 
n nation, do not count. Fo 
T t ‘ < t 
I elatively civilized 
to st that Eliot in pite of hi 
n Vat ttitude accept that the 
vhole of the population should take 


an active part in cultural activities,” 
and as a supposedly cultured man I 
hare his opinion that culture and re- 
ligious sentiment go together in history. 
But one should specify that culture can 
be and is today to civilization what the 
Catholic religion is to the church. 

Like Eliot I have religious respect 
for all and faith in a superior order 





Pe Ce —< 
from which proceeds t tle ord 
that is accessible to our s« bility an 
reason. But it surprises me little and 
seems to me unjust to nfuse de 


liberately the concept cu 
church, religion and civilization 








manner of confusing ths including 
in culture “civility” and anity” and 
in the Church the sense « il justic 
or as Eliot humoristic: 


corporating dogs and h¢ 
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agreement among th ww tern 
come more evident nsiae 
that the same Church in Sp Ame 
a ted just as it did S} i 
et it represented civil tion to 
ligenous populations \ » 1 
the countries still pract cannibal- 
and lived in primitive t 
In modern times the on rey 
ented by the Church ri i a protest 
n the name of culture sainst the 
entencing of Cardinal MM: ze! 
Hungary. But two mont late 
\ineto, village in the Pvyrene 
\ragon, General Franco ice, Will 
it legal accusation of ki 
inated the parish t, Pad 
Rocatallada, for having n he 
ingry and fugitive gu lla 
the Church has not said vd 
this sad and barbarous 
On the other hand, in ‘¢ na 
civilization the Americ assé 
being educated with a hterature 


theatre, and movies generally inten 
to the 
the needs of the average sensi) 
With that they forestall—t k the 
resentatives ol 


capacity of assin 


“civility 
sm and nonconformist 
It is in the 


the citizen 
” and “civility 





terature produ n 
lity” are we 

li and unrelentin 

the masses? 


at the 
ainst the 
of cul- 

I supposé 
will mast 
mis readers, 
in agree 
as we a 


All this i 
tion and denunciation 


undeniable 


have of religion goes 
church, and in what the 
ture goes against civilizat! 
that in future writings El 
it clear so as to grant us 
the pleasure of being tote 
ment with his “definitions” 
with his prose. 
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A Strategist 






Looks at the 
Civil War 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. By Fletcher 
‘Pratt. Wm. Sloane Associates. 
$5.00. 


426 pp 


Reviewed by 
JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


T LONG LAST one finds someone 
a\ writing of the Civil War as 


involved 


though slavery were 
after I h learned in school that 
ieee and ession were the causes 
the Civil War, every subsequent 
hook and d ssion I have come across 


had lists of reasons which never in- 


cluded either of these two. Judging 
from some theories I have heard, the 
whole war | ced like something which 
little fast psychoanalysis could have 
pped in th id. 
fr. P 1 excellent introduc- 
nail umber of fashionabl 
les Cor the Civil War to the 
le m there to be plainly 
1 fc i 1 He recomr na 
Gett idre to those VI 
i Civil V anothe ect 
t He also points out that 
I A not a fore 
l ! usu tatistics cor 
) en and mat 
Like ! Northern vict 
{ nclusion onl 
Va } en Lous I A € t i 
The South had every reason t 
“ve that it nbargo on cotton would 
erious d e to the North, and at 
ame t ve the South an excel 
adi le to be used in inte 
al ( ( 
Fletcher Pratt is principally a mili- 
nisto n, but it would be ob- 
sly uni to him to put undue em- 
is on t 'e only. He does a first 
5 Job ¢ enting the entire Civil 
V fro. lable und understand 
le point « ew. For my part, Ordeal 
Fire is t est history of the Civil 
I hz Ve ver read 
iti ple, “informal history,” 
fr. Pratt } ndirectly performed an 
led sery He has shown how 
ight hist can be far more inter- 


called historical novel 


Ing d gue where possible, and 


ling n a newspaper report 
na re of history, Mr. Pratt 
ana t ceep the tory of th¢ 
1 W at ll times. He ha 
bogs wn with battles, and 


fael Palacios are cl 

















a tt An excellent chapt 
tapos aft riots of New Yor‘ 
tt Richmond 
i B i e ] 
r--——cccr 
vames 5 ard Kelley, is chairman 
ai the Physics Department at Hofstra 
College. 
— 
) FIGHT CITY HALL. By Et! 
SvOsen Simon and Schuste 
ed) ) ‘ 
B®00KL vs ee 
I A ( } 
2 t Ethel R 
8. Ti ( r cente ie « 
m n the DO oO 
the vorst of 1¢ 
nicle neithe is it up to th 
; sie of Arthur Kob 
Mpatheti iperficial, good f 
100-ha” “ . 
Bee H, and again, Go Fight 
md : make a trip on the 
ae to € Island seems almost 
leasant, As 
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God and Education 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION, A Challenge 
to American Complacency. By Bern- 
ard Iddings Bell. Whittlesey House, 


New York, 1949. 237 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by ORDWAY TEAD 


T IS NOT UNNATURAL to compare 
this book with President James B. 
Conant’s recent volume, Education 

in a Divided World. For both are ad- 
dressing themselves to the implications 
situation. With Conant 
the crisis is the ideological conflict be- 
tween Russian and the West. With Bell 
it is that 
which religion is ignored and in which 


of a “crisis” 


between an education in 


in some way it is infused into the 
entire educational process as an under- 
lying premise and pervading purpose. 


One does not have to share Dr. Bell’s 
personal theological outlook to agree 
with the tenor of his theme when he 
says “our cultural training ought to 
have been devised so that it pointed 
us toward religion, as well as toward 
arts, as a means ol 
acce to the secrets of life.” It is fur- 


science and the 





ther gratifying to report that the con 
ception of religion implicit in his dis- 
cussion is one to which wide adherence 
would be given. For it is neither sec 
tarian no imilarly limited. He is 
atl u » attention to those uni 
versal aspects of humafi exeprienc 
fF i 


Ordway Tead is chairman of New 
York City’s Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

X J 





kindred to what Albert Schweitzer has 
called “reverence for life.’ And his 
entire chapter on “Religion and Higher 
Education” has some sound and whole- 
some suggestions which urgently need 
atention. 

The total indictment presented is by 
no means new, yet the reasons foi 
challenging complacency are indeed 
numerous and insistent. Whether this 
book offers enough of “First Steps in 
Reformation” (the last chapter) to leave 
the reader with full confidence that 
valid correctives are at hand, I am not 
so sure. I find most of his dozen pro- 
posals needed and important. But they 
are mentioned rather than explored 
And the reader unacquainted with the 
field will come away from his reading 
of this book unaware of how much 
constructive work is already being ad- 
dressed to all these matters. 

For Dr. Bell is somewhat in_ the 
mood of “for gawd’s sake let’s do 
something about this.” His dim view 
may not be basically mistaken, yet to 
have been a trifle less sweeping would 
have been to enlist the support of his 
audience more cooperatively and hope- 
fully. The intent here is, as we say 
on the side of the angels. It will dis- 
turb complacency of some to the point 
of some, I trust, to the 
Without doubt both 
together justify and give 


ol annoyance; 
point of action 
possibilities 
merit to thi 
had particularized more on the side 
of the needed 


offering. I only wish he 


program. The ways 
ahead in education are less unknown 
than they are unheeded. 





World State in Outline 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF A 


WORLD CONSTITUTION. 


Robert M 


Hutchins and Others. University of Chicago Press. $2. 
Reviewed by ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


HIS THOUGHT PROVOKING LITTLE BOOK is an attempt to work 

out in detail a draft of a constitution for a proposed world state. It 

comes to grips, as its writers point out in supplementary commentaries 

upon the actual constitutional document, with a number of the principal 
problems involved in the world state idea. 

For example, as a means for overcoming the obviously great numerical 


superiority of the population of 
some parts of the world, and the 
apparently much greater political 
maturity of other areas, these con- 
stitution-writers have proposed the 
establishment of nine regions con- 
sisting of: 


1. Europa, the continent of Europ¢ 


with such overseas possessions of Eu- 
ropean powe as want to participate 
and perhaps with Great Britain 


2. Atlant to consist of the U.S 


Canada, t British, French and Dutch 
Vv t Indi f they care to affiliate and 
Britain if ( to d ) 

Eu to cor of the U.S.S.1 
with 1 East-Balt Slavic « 
C D n + ¢ ¢ + 

4 \f N 
Middle E P ti f 
t ) 
A th of the Sal vit 
ut t on of South Afric 
6. I th Pakistan if it » a 
i 
7. A Mi: consisting of Japan 
Cc nd tl iby archipelagoe 
8 ist consisting of Indochin 
Indor 1, adjacent islands, and if it 
es, P 
9. Col I Central and South 
America. H phere south of the 
U.S 
Although a Federal Convention of 
delegates from the whole world is pro 


vided for, its only 
selection of th 


purpose will be the 
World President and 
the World Parliament. The latter is the 





i %." 
Robert J. Alexander teaches at 
Rutgers University. 
s J 








consist of equal numbers of members 
from each of the nine regions, plus a 
certain number chosen at large. There 
is also protection so that no region can 
have the presidency or other high 
offices to often. 

Some other interesting proposals are 
embodied in this constitution, such a 
the suggestion that the President of th« 
World also be the head of the highest 
juridical body; and that the Supreme 
Court be elected by members of the 
Grand Tribunal, from which all of the 


federation’s high courts are chosen, and 


who are originally appointed by the 
President-Chief Justice. 

Proy lor made for a “Tribune of 
the People hose principal job is ap 
| tly to be the protection of the 

atic rights of individuals and 

throughout the world, against 

ip} n at the hands of local 

res ( t Federal government 
t | 

Of course, the principal military 


force is to be in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Power, with only local “militias”— 
determined by the central 
sime-—left to nations and regions 
The authe reject the idea of merely 
establishing a limited world govern- 
ment which would content itself with 
this power of controlling the military. 
They feel that what is needed is an 
all-out world government. 

This project, drawn up by a dis- 
tinguished committee (including among 
others President Robert Hutchins, G. 
A. Borgese, Mortimer Adler, String- 
fellow Barr, and Rexford G. Tugwell) 
is certainly one with which all of those 
who have any strong feelings about 
world government should be familiar. 


A Soupcon of 
Music for 
The Millions 


MUSIC TO MY EARS. By Deems 


Taylor. Simon and 
299 pp. $3.00. 


Schuster, 


Reviewed by HILDA PINSON 


HE PROFESSIONAL and critical 

“LT inusician may entertain an an- 
tipathy towards Deems Taylor’s 
easy-going way with music. Such an 
attitude, (further provoked 
here by jacket blurbs, chapter head- 
ings and an annotated table of con- 
tents with pseudo-musical analogy), 
contains an element ot snobbery, along 
with an understandable distaste for 
“popularization.” Yet, if we are to 
accept democracy and industrialization, 
the concomitant problem of mass cul- 
ture is not one to be shrugged off. The 
question, then, is not shall we have pop- 
ular education but, rather, what kind. 
Mr. Taylor’: based on his 
radio talks accompanying the CBS 
broadcasts of the N. Y. Philharmonic 
Sunday concerts. His affable chats, re- 
worked for publication, read better 
than they sounded. The genial affa- 
bility and unique reasonableness re- 
main, As 


however 


book is 


writer, 
Deems Taylor meets folks three-fourths 
of the way. Assuming 
curiosity rather 


composer and as 


interest and 
than musical knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader, he 
adheres to a lively, non-technical man- 
ner as he topics ranging 
widely from assorted queries submitted 
by radio listeners to the subject of 
dodecaphoni 


discusses 


music. If some readers 
ars slightly repelled by the author’s 
breeziness, others no doubt will re- 
joice that one may court the Muse but 
not solemnly. 

Vivid analogies help to get Taylor’s 
ideas across. For example, the attempt 
of the earnest German musicologist to 
classify all the harmonic modulations 
in the ultra-chromatic Prelude to 
Tristan reminds the author of a cha- 
meleon going to pieces on a Persian 
rug, and the difference between pro- 
gram and absolute music is compared 
to the difference between a ballad and 
a sonnet. A ballad is no good unless 
it possesses poetic values along with 
the narrative element; in the same way 
program music that has no validity 

ithout a “story,” sooner or later will 
mean nothing with it. 

Strangely enough for Deems Taylor, 
the chapter on humor in music receives 
a niggardly and unimaginative treat- 


ment. Here, distinction could have 
been made between mirth-provoking 
imitative sounds and true musical hu- 
mor deriving from manipulation of 
material. 

ts 


The brief biographical sketches are 
standpoint of 
misconceptions. The 
chaptei are those 
lich analyze the formal elements of 
the classic 


well-presented from the 
clarifying popula 
most ambitious 

} 


chool and trace these ele- 


ments in modern music (‘‘modern” here 
denoting post-romantic and impres- 
ionistic composers). Mr. Taylor is not 


an exponent of the most “progressive” 
you might call him a 
but all musicians must 
agree with his conclusions: 


musical idiom 
musical libera! 


“What matters, fundamentally, is not 
whether a piece of music is ancient 
or modern, sweet or bitter, but whether 
it gives a sense of the miracle of 
creation whereby a composer suddenly 
discovers a way of saying something 
that has never been said in quite that 
way before, and manages to give you 
the mystery and wonder of that dis- 
covery.” 





: ae \ 
Hilda Pinson is a musician, peda- 


gogue, and critic. 
, 
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THE RISE OF RI [A-IN ASIA. Bi 


Reviewed by RODNEY GILBERT 
NO COLORFUL STORY of high adventure 


‘HIS IS 


ae a $1 . 234 _ 
ime of Ivan the Terrible with Yern 
n the d f j j ht *‘kler 
Ing tn IOINLS O18 l il VaSNDUuUCKIers 


the Pacific. It is a heavily documented 


diplomacy and conspiracy, directed from high places in S 


Moscow. It begins just about a centur\ 
appointed viceroy in eastern 5S 

beria, took expansion out of the tl 
hands of gentry like Yermak and t 


began establishing preceder 
Russian aggrandizement. It ends 
with the 


ipanese u1lena 


Manchuria in 1931-32 
Practically ill ¢t ivailabl tera af 

ture on the Far East based on Brit 

Frenc! ) Ame it yu t 

and most of it vritten f - 

China Coast viewpoint. Beca vs 

of the material used in t 

Russian hit to inavallabl i z 

other langua th I i irp 

different story. Its charact ; 

move ina tog. The Olist j ; 

Tsar Nichola I eaction 2 

tk 

ters, and tl amazingly ll-ad 1 

ambition » frankl predato that : 

they make one gasp, do tl 

and bungling unde a bright 

light. So do the | frankly predato 

but no le igen ve-minded ext ; 

Communists und Lenin, Trot ind . 

Stalin, do tl planning KDO t ; 

ignorance, make tl ylunde ut J 


savagely ahead in plain 
with no sympathy that M Dall 





folds hi tors fo is he point it 
. 
Rodney Gilbert lived in China, and Pp 


has been a newspaperman for more 


than 40 years. 1904 


= r 





TARGET: YOU. By Leland Stowe. A. 


Reviewed by JOHN P. ROCHE 


ELAND STOWE HAS WRITTEN wh 


1 
message to Americans. It is, like 
>) , 
compulsion, very difficult to assess 


} 


combination of (1) a remarkably acute analysis 


ened and 


job of writing; and (3) a theological postscript 


World Federalism The book’s mi- 


nor factual inaccuracies and loose ne 
ness of terminology betrat 
great haste in which it must have . 


been writt 


to ma t | 
imn t i 
mo 





t 


John P. Roche has recently beer 
appointed to the faculty of Haverford 
College as an Instructor in Political 
Science. He is a specialist in Amer 
ican and Comparative Government. 


’® e the short term 





12 





*xpansionist who made 
that Russia’s control 


convinced that Great Brit 


Petersburg and 





perfidy was too fantasti 





in Korea and the Tsar was 
advised to buy 





BETWEEN TH 





E SINO-JAPA 
weakness, and Russi 


out into Korea.” 








IN AND HIS COMINTERN 
t informed and blundered 
stupidly as the 








‘emlin won complete 


as completely lost it; 
-d everybody but Stalin an 


A Reporter's Plea for Understanding 





cooperation and responsibility 
books written under 


‘eactionary right, and democratic con- 
ind democratic radicals must 
self-disciplined American bourgeoisie; (2) an exceptional 


affirming the gospel of iJemocratic method. 








yf attaining power 


















cl 





various translations (Jan, Johann, Jean, 


1ote that in 1926, « Ja 
ly launched upon a 
ative acts on the norther: 
Manchuria, Stalin obstinately reg, 
to see any evidence of Japanese " 
tility to the Soviet Union. He ee 











ica were about to go to war and # 
Japan would be on Britain’s sid ; 
was just a little over-enthusiastic show 
securing her Asiatic position for thes 
war. All agog about the imag. 


Ting 
Maginar 


Communist control of the Kuomint 


Mintan 


revolution in China, and obsesseq 


this wholly misguided view of 4 
world situation, and thence of Japan 
interests, Stalin wrote to the Soy» 
envoy in Japan in 1926: “I am no, 
diplomat and I cannot give yoy 





crete advice. If the [Chinese] Soyiz 


[non-existant] are successful at Pekir 
in order to insure their safety ¢ 











intervention, we can up to 
Japanese not only ist 
even Irkutsk.” 

Mr. Dallin’s final chapter, prob 
an eleventh hour addendun, is on L 





Li-san (now Li Ming-jan in Stalinist 
publicity), who is very probably t 
Kremlin’s real satrap in Red China 

control of the Manchurian base and 
thence of food, suplies and mone; 
Li-San had to be prepared for that 
by burial alive in Moscow for 15 yea 


undergoing discipline and _ indoctrin 
tion because, in his rash and foolish 
youth, he had dared suggest that t 
Comintern’s ukases to the 
Communists might not be _infallit 





wise. 

Mr. Dallin’s style is by no means 
sensational, but his effects are dra 
matic, because he relies on 
matic facts and not on ic 
them. A lot of excellent little m 


also a help. 














etc.), for about the first hundred 
Then “John Between” silent; 
and the book achieves a semblance 
style and coherence. The pages 
littered up with challenging sub- 
which leap out of the text at the 
—presumably in an attempt to dent! 
equanimity of the complacent Ame 
ican bourgeois. 

The last thirty pages of Target 
are_as far as I am concerned, irrelevatt 
Without criticising the ends of Wore 
Federalism, I question the presence 
this doctrine in a work supposed 











ntly 











jedicated to realism. It is going? 
difficult enough to achieve the possic 
—— 
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Fiedler Piece 
Made Reader 
Like Whitman 


From JOHN WEIS 
N HIS DI SCUReaNs of The Wound 


Dresse <0), F edle) 
shat W Ww ] 
tt Wail \ 





n ( U 
tist in societ ring 

\ + hos + ~ 
c » i Lc » = 

g OU elly a tobe 

€ € e ¢ e€ ae V 
+r ( Yr) 7 ¢ | ¢ - 

n € Bailid ial EC 
care f ervicemen, an unsatis- 

solut of the problem. 


Then what duty would Fiedler have 
mmended for an overweight, 
dle-aged poet with high blood pres- 

ure in 1864? 

Certainly, of small value to the solu- 
of the problem are: Fiedler’s snig- 
ng at the amount of aid that Whit- 

an was financially able to give: Fied- 

s ignorance of the fact that any nor- 


to a sick ward 





sin fact radiate a much appreciated 
w of vitality and cheer; and Fied- 
s apparent belief that individual sex 





ve a bearing on the integra- 


nof the artist as such. 


ward the end of the review it be- 
mes evident that Fiedler has nothing 
i n to offer in the solution of the 
tist’s problem: what is evident is that 
is thoroughly nauseated by the so- 
which Whitman worked out for 








years ago, which, all rele- 





nd irrelevancies considered in 
due proportions, makes Fiedler 
he more curious character of the 
The psychological overtones of his 
In contrast, old Walt 





Reeder Blasts 
Red Hysteria 


From HAROLD CANFIELD 


| FOUND editorial. “The Aton 
D Dale ¢ eadé June 4 most 
ting t I wish you had gone 
€ further and taken a crack at 


al anti-Red hysteria prevail- 


he cloak-and-dagger atmo- 





ling in all these trials 
ung ominous 


I believe the government ought to 
“A€rcise utmost vigilance over Com- 
Unist activities; I believe prominent 
‘zens who conceal their CP mem- 
‘ships should be exposed; but I can- 
“ot—and I am sure most other New 
“€ader readers join with me—stomach 





ear Editor: 


The New Leader encouraces all letters, irrespective of subject or point 
ot view. This is your department; let’s hear from you. So ihat we can 
print the createst number of divergent opinions on diverse subjecis, we 
request you limit your letters tc 250 werds or less. 





en i aia 
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Don't Keep God From Curriculum, 


Writes Friend of Parochial Schools 


From MATTHEW F. BLISS 
| gtirriagenipes N L. CHILDS cof Columbia University is now advo- 








ting t en be compelled by law to spend half their com- 

t ry schoo] period in the public schools. According to newspapel 
reports, Dr . Childs is concerned over the gr« — conflict between the edu- 
cational policies of the Roman Catholic Church and the program of our 
public schools. a ae aa a 
The chief educational policy of the pervasiveness or to persuade the Amer- 


ican people by reason and by demon- 


Roman Catholic Church, as I under- 
: me ‘ stration that Catholicism is a super- 


stand it, is quite simply to teach the stitious creed which can bring nothing 
existence of God and of man’s duty but evi] and misfortune to those who 
toward God. Our public schools, on the believe and practice it? 

cther hand, have a program based upon New York, N. Y. 


the belief that education ought to deal 
with every human preoccupation ex- 
cept thet which concerns God. Hence, 
God is and ought to be, apparently, 
excluded completely from the cur- 
riculum. For this reason, the Roman 
Catholic Church and Catholic parents, 
generally, have built and maintain at 
thelr own expense an_ educational 
school system based upon the beliet 





that there can be no genuine education 
withcut God because man’s welfare is 
inextricably bound up with knowledge 
of God and of His moral laws. 


The secularist, who generally likes te 
be locked upon as a liberal, scoffs at 





this belief and calls it superstition. 









Ad ; 
Al searvinnert dogmatically opposed to au- 











in gion, many of the 
eY Ss scno of thought € 
ot averse to a dash « uthoritarianism 
t ht appnes ¢ 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
~ ture ic = 
é t st it out 1€ 
T atte What tne € 4 
A ce y SC ender- 
£ a SE ice Ows 
tnat se or the the 
onscience ( the ninc ) s only e 
a ve of authoritarianism i¢ 
tne Pe, 
ihe propriety and practicabiity ol 


Professor Childs’ suggestion is open 
to serious objection. For if Roman 
Catholic teaching about a supernatural 
God has reached our generation through 
the fierce skepticism of 2,000 unbe- 
lieving years, its credentials are not 
likely to be destroyed by a few added 
sneers in our times. If indoctrination 
to some vague notion of what consti- 
tutes a majority view of correct edu- 
cation in a non-totalitarian state is 
what Dr. Childs is after, I suggest that 
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ZONE STATE 


Likes Bohn, 
WantsMoreon 
Radio, Movies 


From JONATHAN ROBERTS 
Some WARMTH. humanity and con- 





lent good-humor of William E, 
ontinues to be a source 
{ t f t igh I enje strict 
tical ting. I must confess that 
this column is velc ¢ ontrast to 
s tone I the est of your 
newspaper, and his calm, unruffled 
s especially pleasant after 

g cur othe columnists 


Mr. Bohn’s column on radio (New 


Leader. May 2&) was really saying 


othing new, but somehow said it a 


new way. I do wish you would con- 


duct regular colums on the movies and 


radio, since these two ferms exert more 
nfluence on American culture than 
any the 
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Power, 


Victor Reuthe have llied to th 


upport of the National Film Coope 

ative plan advanced in a New Leader 
article by Robert Delson and Albert 
Hemsing on May 28. The article, en- 
titled “The Movi Public Service o1 
Hollywood 
tablishment of a National Film Co-op 


Monopoly? proposed 


to combine publi ervice movie 
ing and distribution venture b 
unions, fraternal o1 nizatior nd 
enducational group 

Amon the ol niza tior ur 
already pledged funds fe t} ( 
lishment of the Fil ( op 
International Ladies Garment Worke 
Union, AFL; the International Alliance 


of Hotel and Restaurant Worke1 AFL; 
the American Newspaper Guild, CIO; 


the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 


—Pen Points — 


Britons think Truman has no ba 
whatsoever in fact for his assertion 
that some Russian leaders are 
anxious for peace. Like’ shrewd 
trader they are discounting h 


statement liberally 


The Russian’s capacity to with- 
stand pain is explained by Proko- 
fieff's admission for the second time 
in a year that his music is tainted 
by bourgeois formalism. He obvious 
ly develops 
his breasts 


robustness by beating 


so long and so often. 


The Soviet can probably justify 
its export of Shostakovitch’s music 
declared decadent, to the US. Since 
we apparently don’t know the score 
anyway, there’s no point trying to 
stop the music. 


There hope the Alli 
act a stif] price in ¢ rchange fo fft- 
ing their counter-blockade of the 
Soviet zone. Our reply to Russian 
overture that we e not willing 
to settle for a song 











Morris B. Chapman.—— 


Korea Must Stay Half Free 


(Continued from Page Five) 
but a Guam, with every soldier lost to 
the enemy in a few days. That is the 
military picture—if we hould have 
to fight Russia. 

If we don’t, then this is not the mili- 
tary picture. Today there seem to be no 
signs that war is coming in the imme- 
diate future. If that is so, then it seems 
that political rather than military con- 
siderations should govern the with- 
drawal of the last few United States 
troops still remaining in Korea. Many 
observers believe that the North Ko- 
rean communist army will not attack 
the south so long as American soldiers 
to get in the way. 

The Government of the Reupblic of 


are thers 


Korea could not have come into exist 
ence if United States troops had not 
kept the Russians out of the south. It 
coud not have come into existence if 
Korean communists had been free to 
engulf the country in bloodshed. Only 
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euther Hail Film Co-Op 


tional Cooperatiy In 
Jewish Labor Committee; the Anti- 
Defamation League of Bnai Brrith; 
the Georgia Workers Education Serv- 
ice; and the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, AFL. 
Screen star Tyrone Power endorsed 


the film co-op in this statement 


I read the plan for a National Film 
Co-operative with interest and be- 
lieve it is an idea worth developing. 
The motion picture is the most 
powerful medium of expression to- 
day and the forces of democracy 
should make full use of it in their 
fight against totalitarianism.” 


Victor G. Reuther, director of educa 
tion for the United Automobile Work 
of America, CIO, declared 


“I cannot fully express the urgency 
and need for more cooperation among 
our liberal groups. 

“A coordinating body such as the 
National Film Co-operative is the 
ideal agent for stimulating produc- 
tion and distribution of labor-related 
films. Our labor and liberal groups 
have yet to take full advantage of 
the film medium in accord with our 
responsibility to keep the general 
public socially and economically in- 
formed. 

“In developing a ‘public service’ 
program through cooperation in film 
production and circulation, we shall 
probably be doing the greater service 





TYRONE POWER 
“Worth Developing” 


to our own organizations. We fre- 
quently underestimate the impor- 
tance of giving our own members 
the broad labor-related picture of 
the purpose und function of our in- 
dividual organizations. 

“The film medium needs the leader- 
ship of Labor for the production and 
circulation of significant films.” 

Among the other interesting com- 
ments was this one by famous screen 
writer Art Arthur; 

“I think your group has worked 
out a very comprehensive and re- 
markably workable plan for a Na- 
tiona] Film Co-op. The whole thing 
reflects painstaking care, thorough 
research and honest recognition of 
the facts—a rare combination. 

“I must certainly agree with the 
purpose of this plan and promise you 
any support that is in my power to 


give. 
Several educators commented fav 
ibly on the plan. Among them wi 


Charles A. Meyers, Associate Professor 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 
The National Executive Committee 
etin New Y« on June 13th 
le the following decisio1 In 
1] closene of the vot nm the 
1 ¢ ention held 1 N 
j I 0, 21, 22, on the q tion 
inizational me er of the Social 


Federation and the Social 
t Party, the N.E.C. of the S.D.F. de 
ded to hold a referendum of the en 

tire membership between December 1! 

1949, and January 1, 1950, to ascertain 

the will of the membership. It was 
ilso decided to call a meeting of the 

committees of the S.D.F. and S.P. to 
et up a Socialist Bureau for prop- 
ganda and educational objectives to 
dvance the philosophy of Social De- 
nocracy. A monthly New Jersey Social 


Demox t ll be ed 1 ine t 
i I il pape 1 rie N. FE { 
) ed t He one 1 the pon 
of the 65th Anniversary Banquet 

f its National Secretary. 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom,” Forum, Sta 
tion WEVD, Tuesday, June 21, 9 
p. m. topic, “Is Our City Efficiently 
Run,” Speakers, Louis Yavner, forme) 
Commissioner of Investigation; Albert 
Pleydell, former Commission of Pur- 
general Manager of the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York. Moderator, Algernon Lee. Pro- 
gram for Tuesday, June 28, Rose 
Schneiderman. . S&S. D. F. Branch in 
Amalgamated Co-op. Houses, Bronx, 
meets Monday, June 20, 8:30 p. m. 
August Claessens will be prseent. 


chase, forme 


f Industrial Relations Sachuse 


( 
Institute of Technology said: 





“The proposed National Film Co. 
Operative is certa*nly an Organizs. 
tion which would benefit the Steward 
and officer training programs of labor 
unions. It should also give rea} as. 
sistance to those colleges and unive. 
sities which sponsor various types of 
union training programs.” 

The plan also received  fayorgt 


comment from two experts at; 
Leader-sponsored radio forum on j 
8 in which Mr Dels on 
These were Robert C 1 
consultant for the widely 
documentary, “The Quiet One, 
Joseph Wohlhandler, of the publi 
lations division of United Artist 
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Richard Armour’s book 
of topical verses: 
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PLUS The 
Morals in Politics ed 


A collection of essays by: gra 
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Liberalism and Sovietism 
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American Ceoneratives 





by JOHN DANIELS 
(regularly 25¢ each) 
| ALL FOUR FOR FIFTY CENTS 
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7 East 15th Sireet, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 50¢ for the three 
pamphlets PLUS a copy 
Richard Armour’s book Le2d 
ing With My Left. 
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because United States troops enabled 
Koreans to live in major security, 
to hold free elections and to set up a 
free government is it possible for the 
Republic to exist today. Many Koreans 
ask why the United States should have 
encouraged them to establish an in- 
dependent government with advice, 
with military aid and with extensive 
financial assistance if they intended 
to let the communists conquer in the 
end. If that was the ultimate intention 
of American policy, some Koreans say 
it would have been far kinder to have 
pulled out of Korea two or three years 
ago with no false talk about freedom 
and independence. 

AMERICAN POLICY seems to be to 
et the troops out while backing the 
Korean government with money and 
idvice. ECA handles the money, and 
has developed an extensive program 


for building vitally needed hydro- 


electric and other essential plants. A 
military Advisory Group of moderate 
size is in Seoul to assist the Korean 
army with modern technical training. 
A large American Embassy - staff, 
headed by big, dark, good-looking, 
slow spoken John Muccio of Conecticut, 
not only represents the United States 
but stands ready to give advice on 
request. 

While the free nations of Western 
Europe have grown ever stronger with 
American financial aid and military al- 
liance, during the past year the com- 
munists have advanced steadily in 
Eastern Asia. In Northeast Asia today, 
Korea stands alone as freedom’s out- 
post, because south Korea has had 
American military protection as well 
as financial assistance. Can financial 
aid and military advice, no matter how 
well conceived, be enough? 

The test of Korean capacity to stand 
alone may begin within the next few 


months if our troops pull out 
“Peoples Arm) as be 
mission, the conquest of South Kort § yy, 
Thousands of their troops already 48 Bra 
been battle tested in Manchuria, a2 prit 
their senior officers have had yeas’ § ; 

combat experience in the Russiaa 





munists’ 





Chinese communist armies. Do mxaC® & t, 
still occurs? Can free Korea hope 0 & joy 
through the bitter winter which l¢ § q,, 
ahead? When spring comes aroun? 4 
again next year will the patrio’ © & cy) 
Korea be but a memory of heros@* & py 
be pitied and then forgotten? no 


Almost alone of the nei ary: 
Soviet Union, Korea has 
dependence, and that in 
miracle. Perhaps the day 
has not yet passed, but free 
would feel far safer with 
sand American troops to 
enemy from attempted con 
rely on the 
miracles. 
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A Scene From Report .on “The Atom” 


! 





The shot above is from the latest issue of the “March of Time” now 
at Rockefeller Center, 50th St., 72nd St. and Broadway, 
and Broad Street, Newark. 





MARCH OF TIME’S REPORT ON THE ATOM 
AT EMBASSY NEWSREEL THEATRES 
Rerort on the Atom,” thee : 











latest issue of The March of Time, | program as fully as military se- 
ft now at the Embassy 72nd Street curity allows. 

Theatre, the Rockefeller 50th St. As its title indicates, the March 
Emba d Broad St., Newark,|of Time’s two-reeler constitutes 
Theatre, brings to the screen for) an engrossing interim report on |} 
the first time the full story of the} the U. S. atomic energy program 
atomic energy development pro-|-~a program in which the Amer- | 

by: gram in the U. S. to date. ican people have already invested 

| The film, which was produced] More than three billion dollars. 
with the technical assistance and |= omen 
under the security control of the | THEA 
Aton Energy Commission in|ff TER PARTIES 
Washington, graphically reviews ||} All trade unions and fra- 
every phase of the atomic energy | 


ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. 











— AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
wn RODGERS & OSCAR WAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


LELAND WAYWARD t JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY —_EZIO 
MARTIN - PINZA 


lew Musical Play 











OPS 
o8 # gras BAP Runyon 
pat ert JONES" 


- 
South Pacific) 
| music by RICHARD RODGERS = 
» by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book b 


STAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 






































STADIUM CONCERT 
PROGRAMS 
First Week of Thirty-second 
Season—1949 
(All Concerts Begin at 8:30 P.M.) 
Monday Evening, June 20 
(Opening of 32nd Year) 
(In case of rain this program 
postponed until the next 
clear night) 
FRITZ REINER 


is 





Conducter: 


| Soloist: WILLIAM KAPELL, 

| planist 

| “Rienzi” Overture Wagner 
| Symphony No. 7 


in A major Beethoven 
| Intermission 
Piano Concerto No, 2 
| in C minor Rachmanioft 
WILLIAM KAPELL, solist 
Tuesday Evening, June 21 
Conductor: FRITZ REINER 
“Euryanthe” Overture Weber 
Fugue in G minor 
(The Shorter) 
“Classical” livmahony 
| Till Eulenspiegel 
Intermission 
Symphony No. 2 
in D major 
Wednesday Evening, 


ach-Cailliet 
Prokofieff 
Strauss 


Brahms 
June 22 


Conductor: FRITZ REINER 
Soloist: JEANNE MITCHELL, 


violinist (Stadium debut) 
“Academic Festival” 


Overture Brahms 





“Jupiter” Symphony in C 
major, K. 551 Mozart 
“Fire-Bird” Suite Stravinsky 


Intermission 
Violin Concerto No. 4 
in D minor Vieuxtemps 
JEANNE MITCHELL, soloist 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 


|HOME OF THE BRAVE” 
CONTINUES AT VICTORIA 

“Home of the Brave,” United 
Artists’—-Screen Plays film hit, 
still well up among the box-office 
| leaders on Broadway, moved into 
a 6th week yesterday, June 17th, 
at the Victoria Theater. 

“Home of the Brave,” adapted 
from the Arthur Laurents prize 
play, was produced by Stanley 
Kramer, youthful producer, who 
has a second hit on Broadway in 
“Champion,” now heading toward 





Smelt en 
sn Person 


And We Orehestra / 


prtind smn 
We ik oh 

seu ri oenae vimnay VINCENT 
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STADIUM'S OPENING CONCERT JUNE 20th 








its tenth big week at the Globe | 
Theater. 

Unanimously praised by the 
critics as an outstanding film, 
“Home of the Brave” is also the 
first Hollywood movie to present 
a story never before told on the 
screen. An exciting aventure tale 
of five men—one of them a Negro 
who volunteer for a dangerous 
wartime mission on a Jap-held 
island in the South Pacific, the 
film features James Edwards, 
Douglas Dick, Steve Brodie, 
Frank Lovejoy and Jeff Corey in 
the principal roles. 

Directed by Mark Robson from 
a screen treatment by Carl Fore- 
man, “Home of the Brave” 
Screen Plays, Inc. production 
United Artists release. 


is a 


and 


WESTERN STAYS AT 
| BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Paramount’s most recent 
nicolor outdoor drama, “Streets 
of Laredo,” is now in its second 


Theatre. The Wester 
liam Holden, William Bendix, 
MacDonald Carey and_ lovely 
Mona Freeman playing her first 
adult role. ““Blondie’s Big Deal,” 
newest of the films based on the 
popular comic strip, is the associ- 
ate feature with Penny Single- 
ton and Arthur Lake continuing 
in the principal characterizations. 





ROXY HOLDS SHOW 


The Roxy’s popular  triple- 
entertainment program, with “It 
Happens Every Spring” on the 


Tech- | 


n stars Wil- | 


At Brooklyn Paramount 


gos 











| William Bendix in 


is featured 
| Paramount's “Streets of Laredo.” 
week at the Brooklyn Paramount | —— : 


Milland, 
Douglas, 
screen 
author 
winner 
Street.” 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts, 


Jean Peters, and Paul 
and was written for the 
by Valentine Davies, 
and Academy Award 
for his “Miracle on 34th 





MONDAY, JUNE 20, at 8:30 
OPENING NIGHT 
FRITZ REINER, Conductor 
Soloist: WILLIAM KAPELL 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23, at 8:30 





Stadium Box Office. 





screen, the personal appearance Soloists: WARNAY & JANSSEN 
of the Andrew Sisters in the “Flying eee coe Pa 
variety revue, an the ice show, | 
“Fiesta,” remains for a second | SATURDAY, JUNE 25, at 8:30 
week at the Roxy starting Friday, | ist Half: ENRICO LEIDEconductor 
June 17th. | 2nd Half: PHILHARMONIC 
The new 20th Century-Fox | PIANO QUARTET 
comedy about a professor who 1 Prices (incl. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2, 
1 


became a base ball s star, stars Ri iy 





ADirondack 4-5800-1-2. 





Ray MILLAND 


*" A NEW ICE 





Jean PETERS 


"IT HAPPENS EVERY SPRING" 


20th Century-Fox 

Directed by LLOYD BACON - Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG 
“One of the funniest pictures I’ve ever seen!’’—Bill Stern, 
* ON THE WONDER 

The triumphant personal appearance of THE ANDREWS SISTERS 
Roxyettes and Escorts and the Roxy Theatre Orch., Paul Ash cond. 
TRAVAGANZA! 


Paul DOUGLAS 


WNBC 


STAGE! *& 


* 








feast bom MES A. RIERA Cutter =, Sin MAME SAND SAUNDERS We - Avro FIESTA, a gay Mardi Gras on ICE, starring ARNOLD SHODA, 
__, Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN AT ee MR. | BALLANTINE dancing with MARIE McCLENAHAN 
er Ave eecomaecn ; SS : The World Famous THEATRE 
WATESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of Biway J “3” f<% hart ‘  QARAMOUNT Doors Open 8:30 A.M R O X Y Th Ave. & Ses 
Air-Condilioned, Mat. Wed. and Sat.J ” 40°" "**.'s TUAES SQUARE - Midnight Feoture Nightly 
"7 j ems uo rarmer-. ador 
a! * 

Continued from Page Three) ceeds, it is altogether likely that the respect, of course, this new York de- nant political weight of that important 
Moines, Iowa, where a conference Democratic party will find its place velopment is not unusual, for it paral- city will go over to the liberal side. 
alled by Democratic party leaders in the political spectrum as the social lels the trend in other parts of But for the foreseeable future, no 
. ‘ seemingly for the sole purpose of democratic party of America. If he the nation. Elsewhere, the trend has doubt, the independent existence of 
st auncHing the “Brannan Plan.” This fails, eventually a labor party will reached a point where individual Re- the Liberal party will serve as a back- 
he plan, devised by Agriculture Secretary enter the arena and replace the Dem- publicans of liberal persuasion are in stop for the liberal wing in the Demo- 
ay rt Bratnan, would continue to support ocratic party as the home of the na- some cases debating whether they cratic party and as a bulwark for its 

pe rites for agricultural poducts in such tion’s progressive forces. should not switch their party alle- continued leadership. , 
= a way as to permit these products to An important aspect of this problem giance. In the long run, the role of the 
ale find a natural market price according emerged in New York City a few days i is . ' Liberal party probably will depend 
mug ° SUPply and demand and thereby ago. There, progressive politics has IF THE FAIR DEALERS succeed in on whether the Democratic party na- 
eb i: Vr prices for consumers. To be been represented by New York State’s their housecleaning in New York City, tionally evolves into a social demo- 
-_ ure; the A, minis tration is counting Liberal Party. Sparked by the victory it may help to untangle a complex po- cratic party. If that happens, one 
+ n the Brannan Plan to hold the agri- of Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., however, litical situation that has existed in New may suppose that the Liberal party 
a cultural Midwe st for the Democrats. a progressive upsurge is now develop- York since the early days of the New will at that time merge itself into 
— But the Des Moines conference was ing within New York’s traditionally Deal. Creation of the Liberal party New York’s Democratic party. I fthat 
nore than that. McGath invited to it conservative Democratic machine. Call- was a necessary expedient in a city does not happen, New York's Liberal 
eprefentatives of labor in an effort to ing themselves “the Fair Deal Demo- where the dominant machine has for party undoubtedly will become the 
ute that long-sought bridge between crats,” a strongly organized group of fifteen years been at variance with its local nucleus of an independent La- 

: aber and the farmers. these progressives have issued a chal- own national party. The spirit of the bor party in the United States. 
; ue Ceavinees ee lenge to the present leaders of Tam- New Deal actually has been vested in Washington is very much alive to 
ts ttt betwee, ha e identity of inter- many Hall. Having discovered the the Liberal party in New York and not these political calculations. In a city 
ver te the dl or and the farmer on weakness of Tammany in the recent in the Democratic party up till now. where politics is the major business 
ee tiotal issue. te majority of na- Roosevelt campaign, the Fair Dealers If, at long last, New York’s Demo- and the bread and butter of tens of 
Political “aR cGrath is staking the think New York’s Democratic party is cratic party is about to fall in line thousands of its residents, the three 
ure of the Democratic readier for an internal housecleaning with the Democratic national leader- developments outlined above are being 





Party on this effort. If McGrath suc- 
18, 1949 









than anyone has fully realized. 


In one 


ship and national program, 


the domi- treat 


ed with the greatest seriousness. 
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Dixiegop Justice 


ee NATIONAL PARTIES 
themselves to civi | 





selve 


they ide t 
1 year tate! 
Southern injusti 

bill I 


yNeen Dass 
In Geor 


Sut 


has 
fia, the 
ready occurred; it 
beat up a Birminghan 
a doctor to move out 
plous state ral , 
KKK boys continue to operate frely 


Advocates of states’ ri 


statutes 


hts mav well 
that, although there have been 1,7! 


in this century, only 83 have resulted 


victions. And nine Southern state 


twenty years show 116 lynchings 


ind only 
four convictions ; clear that a federal anti- 


lynching law is 


IF THE STATES HAVE FAILED on the 
lynching question, it is obvious tt 

more political aspects rights- 
a Fair Employment Practices Commission 
the voti 


Fifteenth 


ana 
enforcement of ng guarantees of the 


Fourteenth and Amendments—they 


have failed even more miserably 


Right now, a House 


sub-committee has re- 
ported favorably a 


FEPC 


Senate begin to act 


measure for a permanent 


federal 3ut unless Republicans in the 


more sincerely than they 


have done in the past, that measure—if it ever 
will be killed by the 


cloture rule the Dixiegops adopted at the begin- 


reaches the Upper House 


ning of the present session. The Republicans 


in the past have had the opportunity to become 
the only united party championing civil rights, 
but have repeatedly muffed this opportunity. 


There is no reason to believe thev will 


not 
muff it again 


Meanwhile, it is encouraging to note 


New York, 


and Massachusetts— 


that 
New Jer- 
that have 

FEPC 
ther t 


to co-ordinate 


four Northeastern states 


sey, Connecticut, 


had favorable experiences with State 


laws, are now getting tog 


Cc 


their activities. Perhaps Governors Thurmond 


and Wright, who like State action so much, 


will emulate their example in South Carolina 


and Mississippi. 





— Where the News Ends 


ERP’s Two Years 





YEARS SINCE former Secretary 

hall launched the idea of 

pe. The nations of 

responded. America 

ifficult by the 

r, as Soviet Foreign 

; to do with the 

.oslovakia and Russia’s 

satellites to share in its 
benefits. 

One shivers at the thought 
of what might have hap- 
pened had Molotov pursued 
a more cunning policy and 
responded to the United 
States invitation somewhat 

1] Ws: 


TIS TWO 


Wilda 








plan is admirable, 
and we shall be most happy 

to co-operate as we did in 
lend-lease supplies during the 
jown for ten billion dollars worth 
and equipment, preferably the 
1e tools that are especially use- 
tput and for our budding 

And throw 
friends, the 


ont schemes. 
for our 
ild have put American 
; probably 
ERP 


the 


Congress 
dea of 
rees for 

potential mil- 

to participate in 

sent to the Soviet Union 
we Molotov a vote of 
us from the embarrasment 


would 


have followed Soviet acceptance 


THIS SECOND ANNIVERSARY of ERP’s 
birth is a good time for taking stock of what 
this 


transfusi 


unique peacetime economic blood 
ym has and has not accomplished. As 


of today the balance-sheet seems uneven. 
ERP has produced great and unmistakable 
benefits. One 


‘annot say with certainty what would have 


political, economic and social 


happened had we not agreed to ship to Western 


Europe, annually, several billion dollars worth 
: 


of foodstuffs, raw materials, fuel, machinery 





Rallying Cry 


Speaking at an Independent Party rally in 
Los Angeles, Henry Wallace called for a lift- 
ing of the “mental blockade” to “make way 


for peace.” —News item. 


You challenge us, Henry, 
You give us a thrill, 

And we really would like 
To believe you—but still, 


To be perfectly frank, 
We're a wee bit afraid 

That you're only a chip 
Off the old blockade. 


Richard Armour. 











By William Henry Chamberlin 


G 


and equipment. The chances are overwhelm 


that there would have been severe 
economic crises; communism would be 4 
much stronger west of the iron curtain: 
the consolidation of Western Europe—symf 


4 


- 


i 


political a 


ized by the Atlantic Pact and by the Ameria 


British-French agreement on Germany (i 
perfect and unsatisfactory as this is on 
points)—would not have been possible. 


At worst, Western Germany, France 


Italy might have gone the way of Poland, Hi 


gary-.and Czechoslovakia. At best, & 
Britain, France, the Benelux countries, 
many and Italy would have remained y 
and divided. 


74 


ERP tipped the scales against a possible ™ 


petition in Western Europe of the Communi 


technique of conquest as demonstrated in 
ern Europe. American help considerably g 
weighed, in the mind of the European pub 
the Moscow-trained chorus of vilification 
hatred. 

Noteworthy progress has been registered 
curbing what three years ago seemed to be 


incurable disease of inflation in France andlItaly 
Since the currency reform of last vear, Westg 
Germany has emerged from a morass of miseg 


and stagnation and has made strides tow 
industrial revival, 
still only a fraction of prewar figures. Europe 
industrial output, excluding 


although its foreign trade 


yermany, is this 


teen per cent above the 1938 level, and is clog 


to that level if Germany is included. 


* 


BUT ALONG WITH THESE favorable 


velopments there are still dark clouds on B 


rope’s economic horizon. There have beend 
tic distortions in the normal pattern of 

and it is not yet clear whether necessary 
adjustments are possible. Great Britain, 


verely impoverished by the war and inclifi 
to restrict its imports to essentials, is no long 


the prewar market it was for 


luxuries. 

Trade between Eastern and Western Eu 
is only 42 per cent of the 1938 figure. This ¥ 
a natural and mutually beneficial exchange 
Western industrial products of the West for 
East’s agricultural surplus. The iron ¢ 
countries are long on totalitarian plans, 
on wheat, meat, butter and eggs. 


Continent 


bs 


Chaotic conditions in Asia reduce the dol 


earning capacity of-colonial countries like B& 
ain, France and the Netherlands. The gra¥ 
deficiency of all is the gap between Eure 
exports and imports. 
unfavorable balance of trade of about 


million dollars, mostly with the Western B 


isphere. 


The Continent has 4 


And here a problem arises which dema ds 


decision from Americans as well as from 
ropeans. Simple arithmetic shows that 
United States must either reduce its sale# 
Europe, buy more European goods or g@ 
lending (perhaps giving would be a more 
able word) indefinitely. As matters stand, 


U. S. cannot or will not accept from Bus 


nearly the quantity of goods and services 
rope wants from us. 

ERP will have failed in one of its most 
portant purposes if it does not help Europe 


out of its unhealthy dependence on + 


America. Abolition of customs barriers 
tween European states giving European 

ducers the advantages of a vast free mars 
would be on of the obvious solutions. But $ 


in this direction have been timid and haltia 


There is hardly any political or economic Bq 
lem confronting free Europe which canndt 
solved on a basis of greater European pom 
and economic unity, or which can be 5% 
without this basis. 
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